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Ty) Memoria advertising, it seems to be a canon that copy should 
always be voiced in hushed solemnity—that selling, unconditionally, 
should be hinged on sentimentality. 


Vermont Marble Memorial advertising is a shining exception. Sob 
stuff is eschewed. Turning to the product we found two qualities in 
the superlative—Beauty and Everlastingness. We found appreciation 
of the beauty of marble to be universal. We found a misapprehension 
of its durability. We saw the job as that of emphasizing the first and 
correcting the last. 


Ts refute the doubt of durability, we put Time itself on the witness 
stand. We use unretouched photographs of early Colonial headstones 
of Vermont Marble, among the earliest known gravestones in 
America. These show the inscriptions, after a century and a half of 
exposure, as clear and legible as the day they were carved. 


The choice of stone from the quarries of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, by the artist-architects, for such national shrines as the Arlington 
Amphitheatre — the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier — the Lincoln 
Memorial—and the new home of the United States Supreme Court, 
attests the appreciation of its beauty by those who are authorities. 


, N.WAYER & SON, Inc. 


ig. Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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MAGINE a “Wall Streeter” 
depending for market news on a newspaper with only 
half the stock and bond quotations! Or a baseball fan 
reading regularly a sport page with only half the major 
league scores! Or a wide-awake housewife regularly 
making her shopping list from a newspaper that 
carries only half the store news! 


Merchandise news is to the buying-minded home 
purchasing agent about the most important news in 
her paper. She demands it, looks for it, and naturally 
acquires a habit of reading the paper which supplies all 
the advertising of all the stores and factories. In Mil 
waukee, The Journal is her paper because it is the only 
unabridged shopping catalog—printing twice as much 
advertising as the second Milwaukee newspapet. 
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Inferiorities in This Advertising 
Business: A Digest 
By Thayer Cumings 








Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


1. Advertisements headed, “NOW, here’s a quick new amaz- 


” 


ing way to.. 
2. Advertisements 


” 


wayto... 
3. Advertisements 
titel «<<. 


4. Advertisements 
speak to your wife... 


” 


5. Advertisements born and bred in the Pun School. 


OILY bird”’—“‘We're still on the 
COLD Standard!”—“Oil’s Well 
that Ends Well,” etc. 

6. The shark who is always out 
sniping split infinitives. 

7. Advertising managers who 
tell you how many million dollars’ 
worth of advertising they have 
written in their “day.” 

8. The advertising writer with 
the Mt. Sinai approach who inva- 
riably produces some such head- 
ing as “The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes . . . is no greater than 
the MIRACULOUS $10.78 dresses 
now on sale in Bloomberg’s far 
famed Bargain Basement!” 

9. The so-called institutional ad- 
vertisement headed “STRENGTH” 
illustrated by (who would have be- 
lieved it possible) the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

10. The display man who boasts 
that his stuff “sticks out like” (for 
a wonder) “a SORE THUMB!” 


11. Advertising managers who 
appraise an entire campaign care- 
fully, then take off their glasses, 
pace solemnly the length of the room 
once or twice, and finally remark 
with great dignity, “Well, I think 
you’ve got the start of a really 


headed, “SCIENCE discovered a new 
headed, “To women who would be beau- 


headed, “Young man! it’s your duty to 


“The 


Or, “Fellers, it 





big idea there!” 
has possibilities!” 
_ 12. The advertiser who always 
insists on having the name of his 
company in the same type face. 


13. The mug who always sug- 
gests having “a li’l’ conference!” 

14. The advertiser who insists 
that “Our sales problem is DIF- 
FERENT” and “People around 
this neck of the woods, you know, 
are DIFFERENT!” 


15. Advertisers who opine that 
“In this copy don’t you think we 
ought to try to dig out a fresh 
SLANT?” 


16. Presidents of companies who 
start, “I don’t know anything about 
advertising, BUT—as a LAY- 
MAN...” 


17. Advertising managers who 
criticize all advertisements by say- 
ing, “They lack PUNCH.” “What 
we need is PUNCH ... smash!” 
(Down comes the fist on the 
table.) 

18. Advertisements based on the 
success idea. “Smoke a _ Blank 
Cigar: most bank presidents do!” 


19. Advertising writers who are 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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always threatening to have a 
“nervous breakdown” or go nuts. 

20. The advertiser who thinks 
his dramatic radio program ought 
to be a musicale. 

21. The advertiser who thinks 
his musical radio program ought 
to be a dramatic sketch. 

22. Advertising managers who 
refer to advertising campaigns as 
“the whole ball of wax. . . 

23. (cont’d) . “to be wrapped 
up in one package !” 

24. The advertising director who 
asserts stoutly that “nobody 
TALKS to me about our adver- 
tising.” ; 

25. The man in the conference 
who keeps pleading for the meet- 
ing to get down to, what he terms 
“brass tacks.” 

26. The dot-dot-dot 
copy writing. 

27. Advertising 
incessantly refer to “my 
slant on this.” 

28. The Great God Sloganeer 
who delights in turning out daily 
such indelible lines as “One Sau- 
terne Deserves Another” and “Flit 
has Insects-Appeal.” 

29. The authority on printing 
who is hyped on Caslon type and 
tells you over and over that some- 
body or other was right when he 
said that “Caslon is an HONEST 
type!” 

30. The man who insists that 
“people don’t read long copy.” 

31. The man who insists that 
“people don’t notice short copy.” 

32. The man who solemnly as- 
serts that he “don’t believe people 
really read advertisements any 
more !” 

33. Men who read the sentence 
“Thou shalt not steal” and remark, 
“That’s kind of a negative appeal, 
don’t you think? Can't we get a 
positive angle on it?” 

34. Executives who simply can’t 
call people by their Christian 
names, who pick up the phone and 
always commence, “C. R. this is 
ae 


school of 


managers who 
wife’s 


35, The man who still believes 
that “the camera can’t lie, you 
know.” 

36. The advertisers who crab 
about their copy being too long and 
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then proceed to shorten it by add- 
ing a couple of paragraphs of 
their own. 

37. The men who hold that “the 
most convincing thing we could 
show in our ad is is the 
PLANT!” 

38. Advertisers who are forever 
trying to straighten out the world 

“so the people may know!” 
Their advertisements are headed 
“The TRUE FACTS about the 
big suspender’ war...” and “From 
the maze of conflicting GARTER 
CLAIMS comes this ONE 
FACT!” 

_39, Advertisements the heroine 
of which is “The girl who has 
lots of dates... .” 

40. Advertisements the heroine 
of which is “The girl who hasn’t 
= of dates. 

. The fellow who—sooner or 
x. in a meeting—states that he 
“thinks we ought to put a little 
socks-appeal into the ads.” 

42. The men who get fairly hys- 
terical and have cramps in the 
stomach because the production boy 
left “Reg. U. S. Pat.” out of the 
trade-mark in their advertisement. 

43. Presidents of companies who 
vow that “In our advertising, gen- 
tlemen, we ought to be able to walk 
with—er—kings and — —er—ne’e? 
yet lose the common touch.” 

44. The copy hawk who says that 
an advertisement is “ALL wrong” 
simply because he doesn’t agree 
with a statement in the second 
paragraph. 

45. Ye Auld Double Entendre 
shark who can’t help reading a 
“double meaning” into the copy. 

46. The bird whose passion is 
Le Slangy Headline. Such as— 

‘Get hep to this!” and—oh, you 
know! 

47. The man who is eternally 
searching for the “tie-in.” 

48. The advertiser who “simply 
can’t understand why advertising 
rates are so high when everything 
else has come down!” 

49. The sales manager whose 
perpetual worry is “getting the 
trade STEAMED UP!’ 

50. The man who continually 
takes up time to remind you that 
“the average intelligence—remem- 
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Rhode Island is “ Renovizing | 


Advertisers of materials, finishes, 
equipment for buildings, homes and 
grounds are benefiting from a state- 
Journal-Bulletin Wide campaign of intensive publicity 

FAMILIES: and personal solicitation of property 


In Rhode Island OWners. 





2 oF 3 The dominant medium for campaign 

Average for State publicity, and for the advertising that 

iinet crystallizes this buying urge into 

In Providence —_ product preferences, is Rhode Island’s 

19 OUT 90 great newspaper combination— 
OF i 

particularly the Sunday Journal 


A. B.C. CITY ts 
edition. 





Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 


Dominating New England, second Langeat Markel 





CHAS, H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J, BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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ber the AVERAGE intelligence— 
of Mr. and Mrs. Public is only 14 
years.” 

51. The space solicitor who 
never can seem to get it through 
his head why “a big corporation 
like this hasn’t got enough money 
to add his paper to the list!” 

52. The space solicitor who ar- 
gues that you should use his paper 
because “your dealers in Grand 
Rapids like my paper fine!” .... 

53. The gentleman who suggests 
that so many things in an adver- 
tisement should be emphasized that, 
in time, everything is in a wild 
nightmare of black blaring type 
and exclamation points. 

54. The vice-president who 
“rarely comes into these meetings” 
and whose only suggestion is “that 
the logotype might be just a mite 
bigger, don’t you think?” 


— 
Putnam with I. A. Klein, Inc. 


C. I. Putnam, formerly executive in 
the Hearst organization, is now associated 
with I. A. Klein, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York. or a number of 
years he was Eastern representative at 
New York for the Boston American. 
More recently he was publisher of the 
Washington, Times and Herald. 
For the last year he has been located in 
California. 


Fred Black Joins Squibb 


Fred Black, who resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, earlier this year, has 
ones the advertising department of 

Squibb & Sons, New York, in an 
RF capacity. He had been with the 
Ford organization for fifteen years, start- 
ing as business manager of the former 
Dearborn Independent in 1919. 








Wilbert Account to Ayer 


The Wilbert Products Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Four 
products will be advertised: Wilbert’s 
Ammonia, Wilbert’s Javex, a_ bleach; 
Wilbert’s Dri-Finish lemon oil furniture 
polish and Wilbert’s No-Rub floor wax. 





Waldorf System to Goulston 

Waldorf System, Inc., Boston, operat- 
ing a chain of restaurants, has placed its 
advertising account with The Goulston 
Company, Inc., of that city. 


To Represent Weimer 
Charles Perry Weimer, artist, has ap- 
pointed William F. Barr, New York, 
artists’ representative, as his Eastern 
representative. 


55. The advertising manager who 
never fails to point out that “As 
the Chinaman said—one picture is 
worth 10,000 words.” 

56. The man who insists that 
“a Trade Mark is worth only what 
you make it. Look at—well, VIC- 
TROLA and—er—KODAK AND 
FRIGIDAIRE.” 

57. The arbiter of fashion and 
good-taste who sits on the side- 
lines and drives the advertising 
committee crazy by saying that the 
advertisements are not “smart” 
(or that they are “smart”). 

58. People who are always “back- 
ing off” to get “slants,” “angles,” 
“cross sections,” “reactions.” 

59. The advertiser who insists 
that “everything in our advertis- 
ing should be in keeping with our 
size and importance. Our DIG- 
NITY.” 


+ 


Canaday, General Sales Man- 


ager, Lentheric, Inc. 

W. D. Canaday, who has been with 
E. R. Squibb & Sons in an executive 
capacity, has been appointed general 
sales manager of Lentheric, Inc., New 
York, a subsidiary. Mr. Canaday for- 
merly was vice-president in charge of 
pr FM of Lehn & Fink, Inc. 





Critchfield Re-organizes 

Critchfield & Company have re-organ 
ized as an advertising agency business at 
Chicago, with the following official per- 
sonnel: Scott Smith, president; R. J. 
Birkle, vice-president: & - Scrymiger, 
secretary, and N. W. Smith, treasurer. 
All were with the organization prior to 
its liquidation as of April 1. Offices 
continue at 8 South Michigan Avenue 


Stevens Directs Columbia 
Phonograph Sales 


E. F. Stevens, Jr., previously vice- 
resident and sales manager of the 
runswick Record Corporation, has been 
appointed _— sales manager of the 
a ane honograph Company, New 
ork. 





Macfadden Appoints Bannister 

John W.~-Bannister has joined Mac- 
fadden Publications as Western adver- 
tising manager of the Detective Group. 
He was formerly with the Standard 
Farm Papers, and, more recently, with 
College Humor. 


Leaves Powers Staff 


Franklin M. Fisher has resigned as 
a vice-president of Joshua B. Powers, 
Inc., international publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 
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The Des Moines 
Register and 
Tribune 


1933° 
CIRCULATION 


exceeds 
the peak of 


9298! 


. and still no change in 
our 20 year old policy of no 
premiums, no insurance pol- 
icy tie-ups, no circulation 
contests or Sunday bulldogs. 





234,139 Daily A. B. C. 208,122 Sunday 
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‘Three timec 
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eve 1929 volume 


Roya. Getatin Desserts — products of 
Standard Brands Inc.—have reached new 
sales peaks each year of the depression— 





with 1932 sales three times the 1929 vol- 
ume. Introduced nationally in 1925, this 
brand of desserts has rapidly gained a 
large share of the market in spite of in- 
tensified competition. 4 client since 1925. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


Seven pure 
fruit flavors. 
Two puddings 
... chocolate 

and vanilla. 








Administration Bill Penalizes 
“Ambiguity” and “Inference”in Ads 


Revision of Food and Drugs Act Puts Advertising Censorship Up to 
Government Employees 


HE much discussed revision of 
the Food and Drugs Act has 
finally reached Congress. 

The new bill was prepared un- 
der the direction of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture R. G. Tug- 
well, Walter G. Campbell, chief of 
the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the Solicitor’s 
office of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and has been approved by 
the Department of Justice. 

As submitted it presents many 
distinct modifications of the origi- 
nal proposals. The power of in- 
vestigation is vested in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and _ the 
institution of proceedings is placed 
on the shoulders of United States 
attorneys. This eliminates the 
Federal Trade Commission from 
any part in the administration of 
the Act. Furthermore, publishers, 
advertising agencies and radio sta- 
tions are not liable to prosecution 
under the Act so long as they fur- 
nish the name and post office ad- 
dress of the person who contracted 
for the misleading advertisement. 

The bill in its present form, 
however, leans strongly on “am- 
biguity” and “inference,” thus 
leaving a wide open door for all 
kinds of opinion. 

A careful analysis of the bill 
shows that it has a number of very 
disturbing features. 

Under Article j, Section 2 of the 
Act, “The term ‘advertisement’ in- 
cludes all representations of fact 
or opinion disseminated in any 
manner or by any means other than 
by the labeling.” 

Section 9 of the bill is the one 
which will interest all advertisers 
as it deals directly with the defini- 
tions of false advertising. A study 
of the section indicates quickly how 
all- inclusive a term “false adver- 
tising” would be if the bill were 
enacted 

Articles a and b of this section 
are as follows: 


“(a) An advertisement of a 
food, drug, or cosmetic shall be 
deemed to be false if in any par- 
ticular it is untrue, or by am- 
biguity or inference creates a mis- 
leading impression regarding such 
food, drug, or cosmetic. 

“(b) An advertisement of a drug 
shall also be deemed to be false 
if it include (1) the name of any 
disease for which the drug is not 
a specific cure but is a palliative, 
and fails to state with equal promi- 
nence and in immediate connection 
with such name that the drug is not 
a cure for such disease or (2) any 
representation, directly or by am- 
biguity or inference, concerning the 
effect of such drug which is con- 
trary to the general agreement of 
medical opinion.” 


A Direct Contrast 
with Capper Bill 


The inclusiveness of these arti- 
cles, with their setting up of am- 
biguity and inference as standards 
of judgment, is in direct contrast 
with the Capper Bill which stops 
at misstatements of fact. Article 
c of Section 9 brings up a curious 
distinction which should cause some 
gratification to medical journals 
and other scientific periodicals. It 
says: 

“To discourage the public ad- 
vertisement for sales in interstate 
commerce of drugs for diseases 
wherein self-medication may be 
especially dangerous, or patently 
contrary to the interests of public 
health, any advertisement of a drug 
representing it directly or by am- 
biguity or inference to have any 
effect in the treatment of any of the 
following diseases shall be deemed 
to be false”: (The section then in- 
cludes the names of a score or more 
of diseases.) “Except that no ad- 
vertisement shall be deemed to be 
false under this paragraph if it is 
disseminated to members of the 
medical and pharmacological pro- 
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fession only or appears in scientific 
periodicals: Provided, That when- 
ever the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing, determines that an 
advance in. medical science has 
made any type of self-medication 
safe as to any of the diseases 
enumerated above, he may by regu- 
lation authorize the advertisement 
of drugs having curative or thera- 
peutic effect for such disease, sub- 
ject to such conditions and re- 
strictions as he may deem necessary 
in the interests of public health; 
Provided further, That whenever 
the Secretary, after notice and 
hearing, determines that self-medi- 
cation for diseases other than those 
herein named may be especially 
dangerous, or patently contrary to 
the interests of public health, he is 
hereby authorized to promulgate 
regulations designating such other 
diseases as diseases within the 
meaning of this paragraph: Pro- 
vided further, That this paragraph 
shall not be construed as indicating 
that self-medication for diseases 
other than those named herein or 
designated by regulations of the 
Secretary under the authority 
hereof is safe or efficacious.” 

Obviously, this article was writ- 
ten after careful consultation with 
members of the medical profession, 
as is shown by the recurrence of 
the term “self-medication.” 


Differs from 
Early Reports 


Section 15 of the bill shows a 
marked about-face if early reports 
on the intentions of the sponsors 
of the bill were true. It was 
originally proposed, according to 
reliable information, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would be 
given several fingers in the Food 
and Drug pie. This news was of 
course gratifying to the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has 
never shown itself backward in 
accepting any opportunity to exer- 
cise its bureaucratic powers. How- 
ever, it was not gratifying to busi- 
ness men who have had many 
bitter tastes of the Commission’s 
arbitrary and contradictory atti- 
tude toward advertising. 

Section 15 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to initiate 
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investigation and then makes it the 
duty of United States attorneys to 
prosecute those criminals who have 
published false advertising as well 
as those other “criminals” who 
under the ambiguity and inference 
provisions of the bill will be 
deemed to have overstepped the 
boundaries. 

Section 15 follows in its entirety : 

“SEC. 15 (a) The Secretary is 
authorized to conduct examinations 
and investigations for the purposes 
of this Act through officers and 
employees of the Department of 
Agriculture or through any health, 
food, or drug officer or employee 
of any State, Territory, or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, duly com- 
missioned by the Secretary. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of each 
United States Attorney to whom 
the Secretary reports any viola- 
tion for institution of criminal, 
libel for condemnation, or other 
proceedings under this Act, or to 
whom any health, food, or drug 
officer of any State or Territory, 
or political subdivision thereof, 
presents evidence satisfactory to 
the United States Attorney of any 
such violation, to cause appropri- 
ate proceedings to be instituted in 
the proper courts of the United 
States without delay. All suits 
instituted under this Act shall be 
by and in the name of the United 
States. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, before 
reporting any violation of this Act 
to the United States Attorney for 
institution of criminal proceedings 
thereunder, afford due notice and 
opportunity for hearing to inter- 
ested parties in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. The report of the 
Secretary to the United States At- 
torney for the institution of 
criminal proceedings under this 
Act shall be accompanied by find- 
ings of the appropriate officers and 
employees duly authenticated un- 
der their oaths.” 

Under the acts prohibited under 
Section 17 of the bill are the fol- 
lowing : 

“(3) The dissemination of any 
false advertisement by radio broad- 
cast, United States Mails, or in 
interstate commerce for the pur- 
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pose of inducing, directly or in- 
directly, the purchase of food, 
drugs, or cosmetics. 

_ “(4) The dissemination of a 
false advertisement by any means 
for the purpose of inducing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the sale of 
food, drugs, or cosmetics in inter- 
state commerce.” 

The penalties for violation of the 
act prohibited are as follows, taken 
from articles b and c: 

“(b) Any person who violates 
or causes to be violated any of 
the provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall on convic- 
tion thereof be subject to imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, 
or a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or both such 
imprisonment and fine; and for a 
second or subsequent offense im- 
prisonment for not more than two 
years, or a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $3,000, or both 
such imprisonment and fine. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) of this 
section, in case of a wilful offense 
the penalty shall be imprisonment 
for not less than six months nor 
more than three years, or a fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$10,000, or both such imprisonment 
and fine.” 

Article d of the section is par- 
ticularly interesting because it 
proposes the following: 

“(d) No person acting in the 
capacity of publisher, advertising 
agency, or radio broadcast licensee 
shall be prosecuted under para- 
graphs (b) or (c) of this section 
for disseminating a false advertise- 
ment if, on request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by 
the Secretary, he furnishes the 
name and post office address of the 
person who contracted for or 
caused him to disseminate such 
advertisement.” 


+ 


Has Wooster Brush Account 

The Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, 
Ohio, has placed its advertising account 
with the Cleveland office of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc. Magazines, business 
papers, newspapers, direct mail, and 
motion pictures, according to Walter R. 
Foss, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, are being used. 
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This is understood to be another 
change from the original intentions 
of the bill’s sponsors and is one 
of the few sections of the bill 
which will meet with the whole- 
hearted approval of the advertising 
business. Those who are familiar 
with the damage which has been 
done frequently by the publication 
of complaints by the Federal Trade 
Commision will be interested in 
Section 21 which says: 

“SEC 21. The Secretary shall 
cause to be published periodically 
a report summarizing all judg- 
ments, decrees, and orders which 
have been rendered, and all pro- 
ceedings instituted and _ seizures 
made, including the nature of the 
charge and the disposition thereof. 
The Secretary shall cause to be 
disseminated such information re- 
garding any food, drug, or cos- 
metic as he deems necessary in the 
interests of public health and for 
the protection of the consumer 
against fraud.” 

Printers’ INK understands from 
sources in Washington that ther« 
is not much likelihood of the bill 
being enacted this session owing to 
the large amount of important 
legislation before Congress. The 
Administration has its hands full at 
the present time trying to whip 
Congress in line in its attitude 
toward economy. Also, things are 
not going smoothly with the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 
which at the present is the apple 
of the Administration’s eye. 

Leaders in the food and drug 
business are hoping that the bill 
will not proceed very far this 
session so that there will be an op 
portunity to crystallize the opposi 
tion which is bound to come from 
sound thinking advertisers who do 
not want their businesses harassed 
by Government officials who will be 
prone to find ambiguity in a stone 
and inference in running brooks. 


+ 


Linn, Western Manager, 
Beckwith 


M. Palmer Linn, for the last two 
years in charge of the St. Louis office 
of The Beckwith Special Agency, has 
been _made Western manager of that 
organization, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 








June 
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COSMOPOLITAN FOR JULY 


THIS VOLUME of over 400 pages, designed and printed 
by the Yale University Press in the type and page size 
of the familiar novel, is the editorial content of July 
Cosmopolitan, without the illustrations or advertising. 


We present it as the ideal in modern magazine 


publishing. 


In visible, tangible form it is a concrete example of 
the amount and character of current literature which 
this one magazine makes economically available to mil- 
lions of readers. Naturally an intelligent American 
public eagerly buys over 18,000,000 copies each year— 
every issue more than one-third larger than the average 
novel. 


This edition is necessarily limited. While no general 
distribution is contemplated, requests from executives 
will be honored as far as possible. Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New York. 
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q If the average heme represents an 

4. annual outlay of $86. for new furniture, © 

642,000 such homes would spend $55,212,000. 

If you sold only 10% of this furniture, how 

much business weuld you do? How much 

DO yaa ae ee ee eee 


° » If an average husband, wife, and two 
® children wear out 16 pairs of shoes per 
year, at $2 per pair, it wend’ cost #23.112,000 
for 642,000 such families to be shod. If you 
sold only 5% of these shoes, how much busi- 
ness would you do? How much DOyoudo? = ————— — 





*Averages from data by U. S. Dept. of Ci ce, “Sales Manag ”* and “American Druggist.”” 


In these days of huge statistics, it is important to remember that 
the people who dwell in 642,000 homes form a VAST POPULATION 

. that the merchandise which these people buy is sufficient to 
make the difference between Red and Black figures for the average 
manufacturer or retailer ... that there is one unit of 642,000 
homes which can be sold economically and conclusively through 
advertising in the New York Evening Journal and through the 
powerful merchandising cooperation which the Journal gives .. . 
that, judged by standards of responsiveness to its features, its 
editorial pages, and to the advertising appearing in its columns, 
the JOURNAL consistently earns its reputation of being New York’s 
BEST READ Evening Paper. 











New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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you cant play polo on an elephant | i: 
Tha 
: } perien 
Unusual bulk, wherever you find it . .. whether in the nany, 
jungle or the newspaper business . . . may become at times " For 
a little awkward .. . as, for example, when it comes to nound 
circulation. The Chicago Daily News does not boast the relatec 
biggest circulation in the Chicago field. We have, in fact, space 
not far in excess of 400,000. If, by any stretch of the with n 
imagination, you could fancy The Chicago Daily News turn- manuf 
ing BULK-A-TEER * and going in for sheer size, there would tempor 
be no difficulty whatever in boosting our circulation up just sugges 
about as high as we pleased. they g 
We could sell easily, let us say, a hundred thousand or so of decides 
tomorrow’s papers today (“pre-dates”) ... other people do it! ' Firs 
Then if we wanted still another one or two hundred thousand, produc 
we could invade Scatterville . . . And then, suppose we cut avog 
the price of our paper from 3 cents to 2 cents . . . doesn’t a 
it stand to reason that more people can buy a 2-cent paper J 
than a 3-cent paper? And wouldn’t this, theoretically, tend ' 
to increase our circulation 33 1/3 per cent? Of course it would. a 
But . . . who would pay the cost of the experiment? Just | 
one man... the advertiser. v | 
Such bloated circulation would merely add to the advertiser’s ( 
expense, rob him of his horse and compel him to play polo 
on an elephant. 
*BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, ben 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. cal 
; PA 
ev 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
stic 
- Chicago's Creat Some Vaewxpapper Po 
Copyright, 1933, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. ee 
This a 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
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This Plan Gets Dealers to Suggest 
Related Sales 


Part of It Is a Letter That Produced More Than 24 Per Cent Returns 


By C. H. Frankenberg 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Savogran Company 


HOUSANDS and _ thousands 

of dollars’ worth of extra busi- 
ness is waiting for the retailers of 
the country who will suggest at 
least one related item to every cus- 
tomer who makes a purchase in 
their stores. Yet it’s easy enough 
to show dealers the logic behind the 
related sale and the profits that 
reward the merchant who puts the 
idea into practice—but how easily 
they forget to suggest! 

That, at least, has been the ex- 
perience of The Savogran Com- 
pany. 

For years, this company has been 
pounding away on the subject of 
related sales through its salesmen, 
space advertising and direct mail 
with much the same result as other 
manufacturers have obtained—a 
temporary spurt by retail clerks in 
suggesting to customers, then back 
they go into the old rut. So we 
decided to do something about it. 

First a brief description of the 
products. The oldest is Painters’ 
Savogran, a heavy duty cleaner 


produced thirty-five years ago be- 
cause of the demand by painters 
for a cleaner to use in removing 
dirt and grease—without scrubbing 
—from surfaces to be repainted. Alli 
authorities on painting advise clean- 
ing the surface first, and paint 
manufacturers usually start the di- 
rections on their containers by 
saying “be sure the surface is clean 
and free from grease.” What a 
perfect chance for an extra re- 
lated sale—a tailor-made oppor- 
tunity to suggest a can of Painters’ 
Savogran to every paint customer. 
And in addition, the product is 
good for softening hard paint 
brushes and removing paint spots 
from overalls—another excellent 
sales tie-up with a can of paint. or 
a paint brush. 

But did the retailer and his 
clerks suggest a can of our product 
to every painter or housewife who 
bought paint? Yes, they did—for 
a day or two after the salesman 
called or after they were reminded 
by a broadside or postcard. But 








every paint customer! 


Popularity Must Be Deserved.” 





WOW! What A Flood! 


We've been swamped with re- 
quests for those Savogran Stickers for 
paint can covers - had to rush through 
two reorders in three days, and post 
cards asking for them are still coming in! Looks like every paint 
can in the country will soon have a sticker to help you sell 
PAINTERS’ SAVOGRAN and SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER to 


Weare filling requests just as fast as we can, so look for your 
stickers in the next few days. As the cigarette people say, “Such 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY 








This acknowledgment postcard kept customers patient while waiting for their 
supply of Savogran Paint Can Stickers 
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then, they either forgot or started 
pushing some other product because 
that product’s salesman was a 
good fellow, too. 

The story was the same with 
Savogran Crack Filler, another of 
the company’s products. A non- 
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The most obvious answer to the 
problem was a gummed label to go 
on the can. But retailers would 
hesitate to cover up part of the 
paint label with another one, so 
the company designed a sticker to 
be put on the covers of paint cans 
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Manufacturers sines 1875 : 
INDIA WHARY, BOSTON, MASS lean the surface first 
get eA TERS 77 
Ce 


HERE'S A NEW SALES HELP! 


Because of the recent drop in paint prices, you now 
wake less money on every can of paint you 9611 - both to your 
dealers and in your retail department. 


Naturally you'd like to get as much profit per sale 
as you did before. And perhaps we can help. 


Th pane ass00 
customer is an old stery. But it was never more importen 
+ The extra sales that result from courteous, 
Common sense suggestions can make a big difference in your 


You've probably told 
paint customer a can of PAINTERS' SAVOGRAN for cleanin 
surface and cleaning brushes, and SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER for 
Plugging holes and cracks. But clerks aré human and often 


Se we've prepared a limited quantity of stickers 
like the one attached to this letter. Write us for a supply 
your dealers - have your clerks stick them on 


P 3 retail department. They'll 
your good 

on a dirty surface. They'll remind tlie clerk to suggest 
SAVQGRAN Prodtcts when he's making the sale. 


And every retail sale of PAINTERS' SAVOORAN and 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FI adds 55¢ to the money take in. That 
will wore than make up for your reduced profit 0 


P.S. Fill cut and mail the enclosed postoard and we'll send 
your stickers promptly. But do it now - the supply is limited. 


Pamernenceeren revocnnncrace tne ean 
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Yours sincere) 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY 








Here’s the letter that produced 24.4 per cent returns 


shrinking, easily used plastic ma- 
terial, it is extensively used for 
filling holes and cracks and making 
repairs before painting. But get- 
ting dealers to suggest a can when 
the customer didn’t ask for it was 
almost as hard as making snow- 
balls on the Sahara. ( 
After considering the situation 
from all angles, the company de- 
cided that if it could put its mes- 
sage right on the paint can where 
the paint customer couldn’t help 
see it and be reminded of our 
products, both when he was buying 
the paint—in the store—and after 
he got home and began to use it— 
the battle would be partly won. 


—where the retail clerk would see 
it and be reminded to suggest 
our products—and where the cus- 
tomer couldn’t miss it every time 
he opened or closed the can. 

It was then necessary to find a 
gummed paper that would stick to 
the tin paint can covers and stay 
stuck. After trying out many 
samples under average paint and 
hardware store conditions, a spe- 
cial stock was found which would 
do the trick. 

The label as finally produced was 


round, 2% inches in diameter (so 


it could be used on all paint can 
covers from the half pint size up), 
printed in red from a hand lettered 
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plate, and it bore this message: 

“This is Good Paint! For Best 
Results Clean the Surface First 
with Painters’ Savogran. Removes 
Incrustation—Age-Hardened Dirt, 
Grease, Smoke Stains, etc—With- 
out Scrubbing. Cleans Brushes, 
Too. Big 1-lb Can Only 25 Cents. 
Fill Cracks and Holes in Wood, 
Plaster, etc. with Savogran Crack 
Filler—It will Not Shrink! 

The next job was to sell the idea 
to paint and hardware jobbers— 
and through them to the retailers. 

A letter was sent out to all the 
company’s customers describing the 
sticker and suggesting that because 
of the reduced retail prices of 
paint, and because the jobber and 
the retailer were getting less profit 
on their paint sales, extra sales of 
Savogran products would help them 
get more profit per paint customer. 
The stickers were offered free for 
use in the jobber’s retail depart- 
ment and for distribution to his 
dealer customers. So that the job- 
ber could see what the labels looked 
like, one was attached to the let- 
ter, and a return postcard for re- 
questing the stickers was enclosed. 

Not knowing exactly what kind 
of response to expect, the com- 
pany had prepared 80,000 stickers 
for distribution. Needless to say, 
we were very much gratified to re- 
ceive 366 requests totaling 200,000 
stickers out of a total mailing of 
1,500 letters—a 24.4 per cent re- 
turn! 

The original 80,000 stickers, of 
course, were soon gone and as re- 
quests continued to pour in, reprint 
orders were rushed to the printer 
twice in three days. A cartoon 
postcard explaining the slight delay 
was sent out acknowledging re- 
quests to keep the customers happy. 

Even now, several months after 
the campaign is over the company 
is receiving original and repeat re- 
quests for the stickers—and it 


Milwaukee Women Elect 


Miss Helen Weinmann has_ been 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee, succeeding 
Miss Gertrude B. Kluck. Other new 
officers are: Miss Esther D. Deise, vice- 
president; Miss Elsie Sultmeyer, trea- 
surer; Miss Irma Mueller, corresponding 
secretary, and Miss Alice Kiesslich, re- 
cording secretary. 
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still continues sending them out. 

To make sure that the stickers 
were being used, every salesman re- 
ceived a list of those of his cus- 
tomers who had requested them, 
and followed them up in person. 
In nearly every case, the labels 
had already been put on the cans 
in the jobber’s retail department 
and had been distributed to dealers. 
In many instances, the jobber had 
even stuck them on cans before 
making shipments of paint to re- 
tailers for sale to the public. Of 
course, as is always the case with 
free sales help material, a few of 
those who had requested the 
stickers had put them aside for 
future reference, but when the 
salesman called they were brought 
out and used under his watchful 
eye. 

The stickers were also followed 
up by a letter asking the custom- 
ers how they liked them and what 
results they had obtained by using 
them. 

What was behind the success of 
these paint can stickers? 

Jobbers and retailers liked the 
idea. It was new. The stickers 
helped reduce complaints from 
amateur painters by telling them 
to clean the surface first—thus re- 
ducing the number of “come backs” 
on the paint store and increasing 
sales of paint because of the better 
results obtained on a clean surface. 
The stickers helped increase sales 
of our products by suggesting them 
to logical prospects—the paint 
users. They helped make up for 
the jobber’s and retailer’s reduced 
profit on paint items by increasing 
the amount of the average sale to 
paint customers. 

And finally, perhaps, because the 
stickers did something that the re- 
tail clerk apparently hates to do— 
they reminded him to “suggest”— 
and then did the suggesting for 
him. 

+ 
Appraise Lesan Estate 


The estate of the late Harry E. Lesan, 
resident of the H. E. Lesan Company, 
ew York advertising agency, who died 
in March of 1932, has been appraised at 
$148,261 gross and $89,296, net. His 
will provides that one-half the life estate 
is to go to his wife, Mrs. Rosina L. 
Lesan, the residuary estate to be shared 
by two daughters and two sons. 








Ernest I. Mitchell Dead 


IS eyesight in seeming recov- 

ery from an impairment suf- 
fered in recent years, Ernest I. 
Mitchell dismissed his chauffeur at 
the entrance to the Chicago build- 
ing which houses the offices of 
Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wie- 





Moffett Photo 


land, advertising agents. For a long 
time it had been necessary that he 
be accompanied by the chauffeur 
or a nurse when he ventured about, 
but things were getting clearer 
He walked into the lobby 


now. 
alone. An express elevator seemed 
to be waiting. He entered the 


open door. It opened not into an 
elevator car but to the vacant shaft 
where workmen were making re- 
pairs. He fell twenty-five feet 
into a sub-basement and died at 


+. 
Haire Adds to Staff 


The Haire Publications, New York, 
have made the following additions to 
their staff: Cyril Reinstatler, for fourteen 
years sales manager of the Mendel Trunk 
Company, becomes editor of Trunks and 
Leather Goods and Miss Doris Burrell 
fashion editor of that publication. Walter 
J. Breslin, formerly of Gift and Art 
Shop, and Edward A. Borack, formerly 
with the Modern Stationer, join the ad- 
vertising staff of Trunks and Leather 
Goods. 

H. M. Love, formerly of Merchandise 
Manager, has become advertising repre- 
sentative in charge of Electric House 
Furnishings, a new section of House 
Furnishing Review, another publication 
in the Haire group. 


+ 
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a hospital twenty minutes later. 
Thus, last Thursday, tragically 
ended a quietly successful career 
as an advertising agent that had 
begun thirty-four years before. 
That was in 1899, when Mr. 
Mitchell got his first job in adver- 
tising with the old John Lee Mahin 
agency of Chicago. There he had 
pounded into him thoroughly the 
philosophy that the purpose of ad 
vertising is to produce results 
quickly. He never forgot it 
Painstaking, conservative and a 
hard worker, he made that philoso 
phy pay his clients and himself. 

Mr. Mitchell left the Mahi: 
agency in 1904 to become a part 
ner in the advertising agency oi 
Mallory & Mitchell. Ten years la- 
ter he and Paul Faust got together 
and formed the Mitchell-Faust Ad 
vertising Company, with Mr 
Mitchell as president. He contin 
ued in that capacity when, several! 
years ago, additional partners wer« 
taken in and the firm assumed its 
present name. 

He was for many years identi 
fied with the development of the 
Audit Bureau of  Circulations, 
serving as secretary and a directo: 
from 1920 to 1930. In that ca 
pacity he accomplished much to 
ward fostering the interest oi 
advertising agencies in the Bureau 
His retirement from the A. B. C 
responsibility was made necessary) 
by his failing eyesight. He con 
tinued actively in his own busi 
ness, however. He was fifty-five 
years old when he died. 

+ 
Frazier Resigns from 
Franklin Sugar 


_W. W. Frazier, Jr., has resigned a 
vice-president and sales manager of th: 
Franklin Sugar Refining Company, Phil 
adelphia, effective June 15. He is re 
tiring from active work because of il 
health after forty-six years of servic 
with the company. 

In his capacity as manager of th 
Franklin company he will be succeede: 
by Walter E. Beard, for the last fiv: 
years in charge of sales promotion acti\ 
ities of the American and Franklin suga 
refining companies. 

William F, Jetter is promoted to th 
position of sales manager and E. Vaugha: 
Gordy as assistant sales manager. 
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Every Year for Three 


Years—and Four Mesths— 


The Weekly Kansas City 
Star has carried more ad- 
vertising than any other 
farm paper in its territory. 


» 
For first four months of 1933— 


The Advertising Record Company, an in- 
dependent auditing company, reports as 
follows: 


KANSAS Lines 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Kansas edition, 17 issues).... 94,755 
Kansas Farmer (8 issues)...... 28,082 


MISSOURI 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Missouri edition, 17 issues)... 93,808 
Missouri Ruralist (8 issues)... . . 23,342 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Okla- 
homa-Arkansas edition, 17 issues) 93,211 

Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman 
TES a x4. Go Sisk a ae oo 36,961 





Note that The Weekly Kansas City Star 

in each of its editions carried more 

advertising than ail three other farm 
papers combined! 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm Papers 
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_ ARE THEY LIST'NIN’—TO YO 


RADIO 


The collective ear of the Chicago Americ 
reader-audience listens to more rad 
than does that of any other Chicago B 
ning paper, for the Chicago American} 


more readers. How many among th 


listen to your radio, is largely depende 


on how well you have told them about 


in their favorite evening paper. 


National Representatit@)DNEY 
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AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
DDNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








RCA Victor Challenges the 


. Summer Slump 


Thirteen-Week Drive Largest Mid-Year Effort in Company’s History 


HIS summer is not going to be 

allowed to get away with the 
usual slump which, in other years, 
has become traditional with the 
radio business. It will have to fight 
an aggressive campaign laid down 
by the RCA Victor Company and 
built to turn what have been dis- 
advantages to advantages. 

First, there is the merchandise, 
itself. This meets the handicap 
summed up in the dealer’s com- 
plaint that people are not buying 
because they spend so much time 
outdoors in the summer that they 
are not home enough to be inter- 
ested in the purchase of a radio. 
The company is overcoming this 
objection with its introduction of a 
new auto radio and a _ portable 
Radio-Fonograf. 

The trade is told to bear in mind 
that summer brings with it a defi- 
nite change in radio selling. The 
larger units that hold the fall and 
winter markets can be replaced by 
stimulating demand for the smaller, 
compact and handy units that are 
specially designed for use in camps, 
summer homes and also on tours. 


i THIS SUMMER'S | 





Mls RCA Victor's New Specials 





Fe a Ro Meee ices of Poe 


RCA Victor xg) 


-indoors or outdoors—is the basis for this attack on 
the summer slump 


¥ pare y= every purpose 





Second, such summer merchan- 
dise can be sold at a price which is 
in tune with people’s desire for 
economy. It is priced low enough 
to make it easy to buy and, to a 
trade that is hungry for profits, 
it is priced high enough to return 
a reasonable margin of profit. It 
lends itself to rapid turnover and 
requires a minimum of financing. 

Third, behind this line of 
seasonal merchandise, the company 
is conducting its largest summer 
advertising campaign — thirteen 
weeks of “the hottest program ever 
launched to put vim and pep into 
summer radio business.” 

Pages and spreads will appear in 
five weekly magazines, starting in 
June and running through to the 
end of August. Over an eight- 
week period, four insertions will 
appear in a list of thirty news- 
papers in eighteen cities. Two 
months of showings on 389 poster 
bulletins will appear on all roads 
leading into the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. 

Copy in all these mediums is 
written to the order of Old Man 


for AUTO... HOME..VACATION 


“Hie Master's Voice” at your fingertips 24 hour dey 
wherever you are, whenever vou want phoma —and all at lithe cont’ 


ON SAUL AT ALL RGA VICTOR ORAMIRS 
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Specific. It talks about the vari- 
ous models, their performance, 
their usability and, in every in- 
stance, their price. The outdoor 
bulletins carry a reminder to visit 
the company’s exhibit at the Fair, 
as does all publication copy which 
also features the high spot of the 
campaign—a_ series of thirteen 
weekly broadcasts over a national 
hook-up. 

The headliner in these broadcasts 
will be Colonel’ Howe, secretary to 
President Roosevelt, who will be 
interviewed on questions of the 
hour at Washington. 

Both newspaper and magazine 
copy will include a coupon offer of 
a universal radio log for autoists, 
designed to make radio tuning easy 
for motorists as they travel from 
one State to another. This give- 
away offer, combined with the radio 
program in which everybody will 
be invited to write in questions to 
be answered by Colonel Howe, is 
anticipated to keep public interest 
in RCA Victor at a high pitch. 

Victor records will be kept in the 
foreground throughout the cam- 
paign. All publication copy, in 
tune with its general economy 
theme, describes these records as 
“2 in One Music.” A panel car- 
ries an illustration of the com- 
pany’s portable radio-phonograph 
and lists three of the newest Victor 
records. Consumers are told to 
order direct from the company if 
no record dealers are available. 

Dealers, in being urged to use 


+ 
Everett R. Smith Advanced 


Everett R. Smith, formerly vice-pres- 
ent, has been made president of 
Stearns, Hopkins & Company, New 
York, marketing and advertising organi- 
ition, succeeding Howard B. Stearns, 
vho becomes chairman of the board. 
Before joining Stearns, Hopkins, Mr. 
Smith was for eight years advertising 
manager of the Fuller Brush Company 
d later was with The Manternach 
mpany. 




















Dreyfuss Joins Stensgaard 
Arnold Dreyfuss, formerly with the 
ertising departments of R. H. Macy 
Company and L. Bamberger & Com- 
ny, has joined the New York staff of 

Vv. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
les planning and merchandise presen- 
tion. A. Grossman has joined the Chi- 
igo staff as a contact man. Beatty 
tevens is now in charge of the San 
ancisco office. 
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INK 25 
the supplementary tie-in display 
material provided by the company, 
are told that all they have to do 
to cash in on the business which 
this campaign will create, is to roll 
up their sleeves and pull together 
with the company. From another 
angle, dealer support is being en- 
couraged by a sales contest. To 
make certain that wholesalers’ 
salesmen will work closely with 
dealers in getting merchandise 
moved, the company is conducting 
‘a sixty-day sales contest for their 
benefit. 

The company has provided cash 
prizes for distribution among the 
best sales-getters in every whole- 
saler’s staff. In addition three 
grand prizes are being offered. 
Success of the wholesaler, he is 
told, depends in a large degree upon 
the attitude of his dealers, whose 
enthusiasm must be stimulated and 
kept alive. Dealers, in turn, are 
being offered special premiums for 
added effort. 

In order that the company will 
be fully posted on the progress of 
the drive along the sales front, a 
system has been worked out for 
getting detailed information daily. 
Card forms have been issued for 
filling in by wholesalers’ salesmen 
so that a record may be had of 
every dealer called upon, listing 
new orders obtained, his general re- 
action to the new line of products, 
the national magazine campaign, the 
radio broadcast, and the newspaper 
campaign. 


oe 
Heads Columbus Club 


Gansey R. Johnson, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio, Coated 
Fabrics Corporation, has been’ elected 
president of the Advertising Club of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, a 
E. Humphreys, of the Columbus Gas & 
Fuel Company, and Irene Berger, of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation, were 
elected vice-presidents. Edward R. Brown 
was re-elected treasurer and Delmar G. 
Starkey was re-elected secretary. 


Death of E. G. Patterson 


E. Gail Patterson, assistant publisher 
and business manager of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News, was killed re- 
cently in the attempt of a former em- 
ployee to take the life of John W. Mc- 
Guire, purchasing agent of the paper. 
Mr. McGuire was seriously wounded 
when Mr. Patterson went to his aid, the 
attacker then turning on him. Mr. Pat- 
terson was in his fifty-fifth year. 











Off with the New—On with the Old 


Maybe Some Advertisers Should Look into the Past for the Sales Ideas 
That Will Pull Them Out of a Slump 


By Richard W. Fox 


Sales Manager, Releef Products Company 


“UP here they think big and 
move fast,” a New York ad- 
vertising man told me recently, 
“They are always looking for 
something new. Present a new 
merchandising idea, a different sell- 
ing plan or some unique and dis- 
tinctive merchandising method and 
they go for it in a big way—and 
buy plenty of whatever the chap 
who presents the idea may be sell- 
ing.” 
This remark started me to think- 
ing about our own experience. 
Perhaps there is a moral in what 
we learned about this idea of al- 
ways searching for something. 
Naturally we started small. A 
couple of thousand or so the first 
year, in newspapers. In the sec- 
ond year it pyramided; went still 
higher in the third year and in the 
fourth we were using over fifteen 
newspapers and outdoor campaigns 
that didn’t bow to anyone—even 
the ciggie manufacturers. 
Notwithstanding sales were 
climbing nicely toward the end of 
the fourth year we became dissat- 
isfied. Frankly, we didn’t know 
why but we thought that we ought 
to have something new, a new mer- 
chandising plan, a new marketing 
policy—a new something. Mind 
you everything was rocking along 
beautifully but we felt if we had 
something new, something differ- 
ent, something distinctive, unique 
and individual we could do an even 
better and bigger job—so we began 
worrying about what to do instead 
of hammering away with the set- 
up that was proving successful. 
Naturally sales began to fall off 
but we attributed it to our lack of 
a new idea instead of lack of the 
intense thought and effort every 
executive in the company had been 
giving the business. We thought 
of everything from adding new 
lines, which is a beautiful way to 
strangle a business built on special- 
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izing on one product, to cutting 
prices, which is another way of 
putting two strikes against Mr. Net 
Profits. 

One afternoon in walked a dupli- 
cate of Chic Sale, glasses and all, 
but sans whiskers. 

In response to my asking if 
there was anything I could do for 
him he said “I'd like to get a job 
selling your stuff.” His looks were 
absolutely against him and if he 
had looked O.K. his opening line 
would have sounded his death knell. 

I handed him an application 
blank. The finest method ever con- 
ceived for telling an applicant you 
don’t want, wouldn’t have, “No” 
without hurting his feelings. He 
asked if it would be all right to fill 
it out while he was in the office 
Because I couldn’t gracefully turn 
him down I motioned to a chair 
and table and told him that a 
pencil would do as well as a pen. | 
was rid of him—I thought. 


More Reasons for 
Not Hiring Him 


I went back to my worrying 
which was interrupted in less than 
fifteen minutes by the application 
blank, filled out, being laid on my 
desk. I looked at it, not in the least 
interested, purely as an act of 
courtesy and found more reasons 
why “even if he was good | 
wouldn’t like him.” Age past forty. 
Only two jobs in his life. One 
running a drug store that buckled 
and folded and the other his pres- 
ent job which was selling overalls. 
And he wanted a job selling a 
highly specialized automotive prod- 
uct in one of the most competitive 
fields in existence against the 
toughest kind of competition 

Instead of telling him he hadn't 
a chance in the world I smiled, 
thanked him for calling and filling 
out the application blank and told 
him I'd advise him should we have 
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an opening for him at some time. 

“T’ve got a lot of friends, auto- 
mobile accessory dealers, filling sta- 
tion owners, garage men and me- 
chanics who I sell overalls to that 
I know I could sell your stuff to,” 
was his parting shot. “You wouldn’t 
care if I sold them some of your 
stuff if they should want any, 
would you?” 

“Not in the least,” I replied, 
ringing down the asbestos, as I 
thought, but which later proved I 
had left myself wide open. 


Orders Begin to 
Flow In 


Beginning the third day after his 
call we began receiving orders from 
this chap. And day after day, they 
poured in, equaling in volume the 
sales of our second best man—and 
from the worst territory in the 
State, where three men had failed. 

I said nothing, believing the 
orders were from close friends and 
after a few more days we would 
hear no more from the self-ap- 
pointed salesman. But it continued 
for over three weeks and when he 
began getting repeat orders and in 
more than a third of the instances 
the repeat orders were larger than 
the original orders I began to get 
a little worried. 

I couldn’t understand how this 
supposedly numbskull was getting 
all this business; how he knew our 
prices; the correct amount of free 
goods and our C.O.D. policy to 
everyone. 

I wired him at his home address, 
and asked him to meet me on a 
Sunday. I drove the 102 miles to 
his home town in less than two 
hours anc fifteen minutes—I was 
that anxious to see him and get 
his answers to a lot of “Hows.” 

After the preliminaries were 
over, I began firing questions at 
him because I felt that surely he 
must have some new, different, 
unique method of presentation; 
something different in his method 
of selling or presenting our prod- 
uct to do the job he had done and 
indicated he was capable of doing. 
But I was due for a rude awaken- 
ing. Never, before or since, have 
I ever been so disillusioned. 

All he said, when I asked him 
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how he got so much business, was 
that he showed the dealers our 
product. That was all—he simply 
showed the dealers our product 
and how to use it. 

I just couldn’t, wouldn't believe 
that was all he did. I asked him 
to assume that I was a dealer and 
to make his presentation. He stam- 
mered and stuttered and began. I 
could tell when he hit his natural 
stride. 

While he was crude he had a 
ring of sincerity in his voice that 
our men lacked. But he wasn’t a 
salesman as compared to even our 
poorest man. 

His selling talk consisted merely 
of repeating what was on the in- 
struction slip in every package and 
then making a repair on an inner 
tube which is what our product is 
intended for—repairing anything 
ripped or torn or punctured that is 
made of flexible rubber. 

Still I didn’t believe it. I asked 
if he would mind my going along 
with him. Not at all. In fact he 
asked if it would be satisfactory 
to work Pensacola, Fla., a town we 
hadn’t been in and to my knowledge 
had never sent a man. 

Leaving the next morning we 
were in Pensacola that afternoon. 
Before nightfall we had called on 
eight dealers and sold five which 
was very unusual. The following 
day we made sixteen calls and sold 
eleven—purely on demonstration. 
No trick stuff. Just an honest 
demonstration of what the product 
would do. 


Had Watched a Salesman’s 
Demonstration 


When we came back to Mont- 
gomery I learned from further 
questioning that he had procured 
our prices from duplicate sales slips 
our men had left with the dealers 
and from order cards we mailed 
regularly to the dealers. He had 
learned to use the product from 
seeing a salesman demonstrate it 
on one occasion while he was try- 
ing to sell the dealer some overalls 
and because he was a regular user, 
having used three boxes on his own 
car’s punctured inner tubes. 

Now here’s the tragic part. In 
spite of all our co-operation no 
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salesman we ever had equaled his 
showing in the same length of 
time; and we knew how effective 
demonstrating was because we had 
used five high school boys for the 
first six months of our career on 
street corners in Birmingham 
demonstrating our product—purely 
to show its use—and they had sold 
well over twelve thousand cans. 

This was while we were working 
on dealer distribution. Naturally 
street sales fell off as our retail 
dealer distribution increased and 
the demonstrations were discon- 
tinued after we felt we had proper 
distribution. 

But the part we forgot was that 
people forget quickly. That they 
must be constantly told to be con- 
stantly sold. That in our field 
there was the greatest dealer mor- 
tality of any, in any industry. The 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington will confirm this. That 
during good times the failures and 
cessations were 25 per cent annu- 
ally, in 1930 it topped 35 per cent; 
31 showed 40 per cent. We had 
forgotten that hundreds of dealers 
purchased our product because they 


A Telephone 


H. THOMPSON, vice- 

e president in charge of do- 
mestic sales of the National Cash 
Register Company, wanted to talk 
personally with his 194 sales agents 
in the United States and Canada, 
in order to push over a May sales 
quota contest. He did not have time 
to visit each one. He did not want 
to take his agents off their terri- 
tories. So he used the telephone. 

Seated in his office in Dayton, 
Mr. Thompson devoted sixteen 
hours of his time talking over 
153,190 miles of telephone wire 
with his 194 sales agents. 

Each man had been advised a 
week in advance of the hour and 
minute on which he would be 
“plugged in” on Mr. Thompson’s 
phone. The talks were three min- 
utes each, with a two-minute in- 
terim between each _ connection 


for necessary re-connections. 
The board of directors of Na- 
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had calls for it and not because 
they knew how good it was. That 
hundreds more had never seen it, 
in a real way, though they were 
actually selling it. 

Call it a moral or whatever you 
wish but imagine how we felt 
when we learned that in seeking 
“a new selling angle,” “a different 
selling plan,” “a distinctive mer- 
chandising method” we had over- 
looked a selling plan that was al 
most sure fire—because it had beer 
used once. 

And I wonder how many sales 
and advertising managers there are 
who are now marking time, waiting 
for “something new” who couldn't 
find something old that will prov: 
far more effective. Maybe they’v: 
kidded themselves into believing 
“Everyone knows about our prod 
uct; what we need is a new pres 
entation.” 

I'll bet my spade-mashie there 
are plenty of manufacturers who 
would go places, in a big way, if 
they went over their past selling 
plans and adopted one that proved 
successful and revived it to mect 
today’s conditions. 


+ + 


Sales Meeting 


tional Cash Register wanted opin- 
ions as to business and industrial 
conditions in every section of the 
United States and Canada. They 
believed that the information that 
would best be of help to them 
would come from the men right in 
the specific fields. Cash register 
salesmen are constantly “on the 
street,” and know just how every 
type of retail business stands with- 
in their own confines. 

So Mr. Thompson asked them 
two major questions. The first, 
as to their quota standing to date; 
the second: 

“How are conditions in your 
territory?” 

A big majority of the sales 
agents reported that conditions 
were definitely better. 

An eight-page circular was pub- 
lished and circulated back to the 
sales agents, giving them the re- 
sults of the phone campaign. 
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357 Advertisers Spent $121,195,000 


in Newspapers Last Year 


NDIVIDUAL newspaper ap- 

propriations of 357 advertisers, 
spending a combined total of $121,- 
195,000 in 1932, are listed in the 
latest sales promotion bulletin of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation. The study shows that 
increased expenditures in six trade 
groups helped maintain the news- 
papers’ share of the national ad- 
vertiser’s dollar at the same level 
as in 1931. 

The survey covers more than 
735 companies, over a_ five-year 
period, figures being given where 
the year’s expenditure was $50,000 
or more. As might be expected, 
there are fewer companies in this 
class than appeared in last year’s 
figures. For 1931, the Bureau of 
\dvertising reported 436 advertis- 
ers spending $148,450,000 in news- 
paper space; the figures for 1932 
show that 357 advertisers spent a 
total of $121,195,000. 

Comparative 1931 and 1932 
figures are available for 287 of the 
ompanies listed. These 287 com- 
panies spent a total of $101,930,000 
last year as compared with $127,- 
565,000 in the year preceding, a 
lecline of about 20 per cent. 

The decline in 1932 expenditures 
was due partly to a decrease in 
iutomobile advertising appropria- 
tions. Considering the figures 
vailable for the last two years, 
thirteen automobile manufacturers 
pent together $13,105,000 in 1932 


+ 


Heads Nashville Club 


Maxwell E. Benson, advertising man- 
ger of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
ected povenient of the Advertising Club 

Nashville. W. B. Hager, president 

the Union Ice Cream Company, is 
ie retiring president. 


Joins Dental Paper 


Joseph G. Murphy has joined The Pa- 
fic Dental Gazette-Journal, San Fran- 
isco, as advertising manager. 





compared with $21,915,000 in 1931. 
In the tobacco group nine com- 
panies spent $22,265,000 last year 
compared with $28,235,000 the year 
before. 

Other trade divisions showing a 
reduction of more than $1,000,000 
in 1932 are druggists, sundries, 
foods, electrical appliances, radios 
and phonographs, and railroads. 
Fifty-three food companies spent a 
total of $16,195,000 in 1932 com- 
pared with $17,765,000 in 1931. 

Among the encouraging aspects 
of the 1932 picture are increased 
ageregate expenditure on the part 
of gasoline and motor oil concerns 
and automobile tire manufacturers. 
Manufacturers of candy and gum, 
soaps and cleansers and soft drinks, 
also show greater combined ex- 
penditures in 1932 as do companies 
in the miscellaneous group. 

The decline of 20 per cent in 
comparative expenditures of the 
286 companies mentioned above 
corresponds to the estimated drop 
in the total volume of national 
newspaper advertising. The Bureau 
of Advertising estimates that $160,- 
000,000 was invested in national 
newspaper advertising in 1932, 
compared with $205,000,000 in the 
year preceding. Yet the news- 
papers’ share of the advertiser's 
dollar in 1932 remained at 46.4 
cents, which was exactly the news- 
papers’ share in 1931 and which 
is within a half cent of the news- 
papers’ portion in 1929. 


+ 


Has Own Business 
Donald W. Cornell, formerly secretary 
and radio director of The Paul Corneil 
Company, New York, has engaged in bus- 
iness for himself as advertising and sales 
counsel, with offices at 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. He was with the 


Cornell agency for six years. 





Scott with Mulligan & Walsh 


William P. Scott, for many years in 
advertising agency work, is now asso- 
ciated with Mulligan & Walsh, Inc., 
New York electrotyping. 
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America’s 4th 


great market— 


The returning tide of prosperity sees Detroit rising to new 
records both for factory production and retail sales. 


Increased activity in all phases of Detroit life proves that 
better business is opening up the pocketbooks of all! 


Automobiles lead, of course, since Detroit is the world’s 
greatest automotive center. Production is literally booming. 
May production was greater than in April, which formerly has 
always been considered the peak month for spring production, 
and the greatest since June, 1931. An extraordinary feature of 
increased sales is the great proportion made for cash. Wayne 
County, Michigan, which embraces Detroit, shows a 20% gain 
in retail sales of automobiles over the same month last year. 


But Detroit prosperity is not measured by automobiles, 
alone. 


“May sales of National Cash Registers will run 
100% ahead of the same month last year,” according 
to E. L. Blake, Detroit Sales Agent. 


“The Eureka Vacuum Company has gone on a full 
five-day production schedule because of the imcreased 
demand for its vacuum cleaners,”’ according to Fred 
Wardell, President. 

And the Norge Corporation, manufacturing refrig- 
erators, has set a production schedule for May that is 
40% heavier than any previous month in the history of 
the Company. 


How to Reach This Market 


This is the simplest problem you have to face in reach- 
ing any major market in the United States. 

The Detroit News has the distinction of being one of the 
greatest home newspapers in the world—with proved evidence 
of tremendous influence upon retail sales. 

And 76%, of the city circulation of The Detroit News 
is actually hand-delivered into 71% of the better homes! 

An advertisement in this paper will open the 4th greatest 
market to you! 
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breaks records 


40. 
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Almost half of the people of Michigan, actually 
about 2,300,000 in number, or 47.80%, live in the 
Detroit trading area—most of them within the 
city’s limits. 

The Detroit News gives you most thorough 
coverage, not only of the City of Detroit, but of 
the entire Detroit Trading Area, 85% of the Sun- 
day and 95% of the weekday circulation of The 
News being concentrated in the local trading area. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
I. A. Klein, Inc. J. E. Lutz 








More Better Business Bureaus Back 
P. I. Statute 


Managers of Local Organizations Have Found State Laws Effective 


URING the years that the 

Printers’ INK Model Statute 
has been part of the criminal law 
of more than a score of States 
(Alabama recently became _ the 
twenty-fifth) managers of local 
Better Business Bureaus have found 
it most effective as a preventive 
measure. No policeman, no com- 
mittee, no group can talk convinc- 
ingly to the minority who advertise 
dishonestly, without a strong law 
back of them. 

That is why the present Capper 
Bill, designed to make the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute a Federal 
law, is receiving the support of 
men who have used the various 
State laws to stop dishonest ad- 
vertising. 

E. D. McCutchon,  secretary- 
manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, wrote letters to the Senators 
and all representatives in Congress 
from Louisiana, urging favorable 
support of the pending Capper Bill. 

“Tt is the sincere conviction of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
Orleans,” says this letter, “that this 
bill should include all advertising, 
and that its enactment, into a Fed- 
eral law would be of tremendous 
benefit to all business and to all 
consumers.” 

Other reports received from local 
Better Business Bureaus in other 
parts of the country follow: 


CHICAGO, (ILL.) BETTER 

BUSINESS BUREAU—Regarding 
the Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute, we are enclosing a copy of 
the May 25, 1933, issue of our 
publication, “The Report,” which 
editorially urges prompt consid- 
eration of the bill introduced by 
Senator Capper. 

“Has the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute been of help to us in 
stopping untrue, misleading or 
deceptive advertising?” We can 





answer in the affirmative. I re- 
member that while I was in De- 
troit we secured a_ conviction 
against a well-known piano house 
on a charge of false advertising 
as the result of bait practices 
used by that firm. 

While the enactment of the 
Federal statute will concern 
primarily national advertisers, as 
we see it, it will be of help to the 
Bureaus in various cities because 
after it has been in effect for 
some time we should have a 
background of Federal Court de- 
cisions of what constitutes false, 
misleading and deceptive adver- 
tising. This should assist in 
enforcing the State law. 


CINCINNATI, (0.) BETTER 

BUSINESS BUREAU—The Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute has been 
of great value. This is said in 
spite of the fact that we did not 
have a great many prosecutions 
under the statute in this city in 
recent years. 

We use the law many times 
although not in court cases. We 
frequently call it to the attention 
of advertisers who seem to be 
violating it and in co-operation 
with our police prosecutor we 
have at various times called re- 
calcitrant advertisers to the 
prosecutor’s office to warn that 
unless changes are made prose- 
cution will result. 


PROVIDENCE, (R. I.). BETTER 
BUSINESS BUREAU—We do not 
find it necessary in the majority 
of cases investigated to bring 
about prosecutions for violation 
of the advertising law due to the 
fact that most advertisers readily 
co-operate with us. The few who 
decline to co-operate are brought 
to the attention of newspapers 
and corrective action usually re- 
sults. In a very few instances 
we have brought the matters to 
the attention of the local prosecu- 
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tor and he has warned the erring 
advertiser. 

The proposed law introduced 
by Senator Capper should do 
much to promote honesty in the 
printed word. 


MILWAUKEE, (WIS.) ASSOCIA- 

TION OF COMMERCE—The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute as 
enacted in law in Wisconsin has 
been of considerable help in Bet- 
ter Business Bureau work. We 
have copies available which we 
provide upon occasions to those 
who need to be familiar with its 
provisions. 


AKRON, (0.) BETTER BUSI. 


NESS BUREAU—The PRINTERS’ 


INK Model Statute, or the Ohio 
Advertising Law, is in our opin- 
ion a model statute. 

We have used this section of 
our Code to block fraudulent 
sales stunts of transient dealers, 
operators of temporary stores 
and in some cases, to get our 
larger established merchants back 
into line. 

While we do not claim a long 
list of prosecutions under this 
statute, we have frequent oc- 
casions to refer to this law in our 
efforts to induce a habitual of- 
fender to more carefully prepare 
his advertisements. Corrections - 
have been frequently secured 
when erring merchants have been 
shown that their manner of ex- 
ploiting their wares are in con- 
flict with this Printers’ INK 
statute. 


LIMA, (0O.) BETTER’ BUSI- 
NESS BUREAU—The Printers’ 


INK Model Statute has been a 
great help to us. 

It’s also my opinion that a stat- 
ute which would have the effect 
on advertisers to give the right 
message so that the statement 
might be not only true but ac- 
ceptable or believable would be a 
big help to Bureaus and a great 
aid to business self-regulation. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, (OKLA.) 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU— 
The Oklahoma Misleading Ad- 
vertising Law, which is modeled 
after the Printers’ INK Model 
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Statute, has been of real service 
to the Oklahoma City Better 
Business Bureau in its activities 
against misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

Its main value, of course, has 
been as a weapon to hold over 
the heads of chronic offenders 
through the implied threat that if 
they do not correct their ways, 
its provisions can be invoked. 
There is no doubt but that many 
who cannot be handled through 
friendly persuasion are held in 
check by the fear of prosecution 
under this act. 

Relative to (Federal) House 
Bill 1592, we are strongly of the 
opinion that some such bill should 
be enacted in order that a more 
effective weapon may be avail- 
able to help curb national adver- 
tising of a misleading nature, 
which in some cases may be dif- 
ficult to handle under State laws. 


FORT WAYNE, (IND.) BETTER 

BUSINESS BUREAU—Although 
we have had occasion to use the 
PRINTERS’ INK statute only three 
times in the last three and a half 
years, we have found that it has 
proved to be a very good weapon 
in the correction of faulty or 
misleading advertising. 


PEORIA, (ILL.) BETTER BUSI- 

NESS BUREAU—The Printers’ 
INK Model Statute has been 
helpful in an advisory manner in 
assisting advertisers and in pre- 
venting untrue, misleading and 
deceptive advertising. It is my 
personal opinion that the moral 
effect of its being in the Illinois 
Statutes has been most beneficial 
and helpful. 


BIRMINGHAM, (ALA.) BETTER 

BUSINESS BUREAU—The Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute is effec- 
tive where the misrepresentation 
or deception is aggravated, but 
because it imposes a conviction 
and results in a fine or imprison- 
ment, it is very hard to handle 
cases under it where the adver- 
tising is not aggravated. Over 
a period of several years’ time, 
however, it has reacted favorably 
toward advertising in general. 
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athe Dawn? 


Tuat old reliable indicator of public buy- 
ing and business sentiment— News linage—seems 


to be on the up (April) and up (May). The gain for 
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» @fApril was 52,879 lines, and for May 91,897 lines. 
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Putting Employees on the Sales 
Force 


Campaign to Make All Workers Salesmen May Produce Unusual 
Dividends in Increased Volume 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you please send me any material 
or information which you have pertain- 
ing to employees’ contests to stimulate 
sales? By stimulating sales, I refer to 
those made among em ~~ themselves 
and among their ion Please consider 
it confidential at this ~ 


A plan to make employees do 
a selling job when selling is 
not their regular function, requires 
careful organization and manage- 
ment. 

There are certain basic necessi- 
ties which must be considered be- 
fore any employee-salesman plan 
will be successful. 

The first of these is that the 
organization must be sold the plan 
all the way down the line. This 
means from the big boss to the 
most minor of minor executives. 

Second, the employees should be 
divided into groups. The usual divi- 
sion is by departments. Each group 
should have its own supervisor who 
need not necessarily be the depart- 
ment head, although he may hold 
an honorary title as group leader. 

Many department heads are not 
good salesmen and, therefore, will 
not be good supervisors. Where de- 
partment heads are made group 
leaders those in charge of the sell- 
ing plan should make certain that 
the group leaders with little sales 
training receive good coaching from 
someone who has the requisite 
training and enthusiasm. 

Experience has shown that the 
groups should be limited in number 
and it is often well to keep the 
number that stand for all groups 
within the organization wherever 
possible. Thus a group rivalry can 
be created without any particular 
unit complaining that it does not 
have the man power to put over its 
quota. 

Victor F. Lawrence, of Daniel 
Starch & Staff, writing in Print- 
ERs’ INK, March 2, 1933, put his 
finger on another important factor. 
He said: 
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“There are several angles to the 
question of whether the employee 
shall be allowed to complete the 
sale. Will the average employee, 
by his lack of training in the art 
of closing, spoil what he had de- 
veloped into a promising prospect? 
Or is it best to take this risk on 
the basis that the prospect is more 
easily closed when he first indicates 
his interest? 

“This problem works itself out 
pretty well under a plan which has 
for its principal objective securing 
prospects, allowing at the same 
time those employees who wish to 
do so an opportunity to close. Gen- 
erally those who can will, and those 
who can’t will turn in prospects. 

“One of the strongest arguments 
for making an employee activity a 
prospect plan is the reaction of 
employees. A large majority, if told 
to sell, will just fold up. Getting 
prospects, however, is a different 
story.” 


Adopt a Campaign 
Plan 


Finally, it is usually best to work 
the idea of a campaign plan, with 
frequent meetings of employees and 
all the other paraphernalia that 
goes with a real red hot sales cam- 
paign. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, is working 
at present a campaign which was 
started on April 12 and will close 
on June 15. This is a prospect cam- 
paign rather than a selling cam- 
paign and the results so far have 
been excellent. 

Since the start of this special 
effort employees have turned in 
961 prospects and sixty-six of these 
have already ordered central heat- 
ing equipment. H. B. Johns, man- 
ager, House Heating Divisions, of 
the company says: “We consider 
this quite satisfactory, especially in 
view of the fact that house heating 
sales are quite seasonal in nature 
and the largest number of orders 
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are usually secured in late summer 
and early fall.” 


The employees of the company | 


are grouped in five divisions. At 
the head of each division is the 
respective executive of the com- 
pany, who is called, commander. 
Each of the five commanders ap- 
points the head of each department 
in his group as captain. The cap- 
tains, in turn, appoint lieutenants. 
Each lieutenant has approximately 
twenty-five employees on his team. 

Prizes are offered for both indi- 
vidual employees and for teams. 
They are awarded on the basis of 
the number of prospects which re- 
sult in orders for central house 
heating equipment. 

Captains hold regular meetings 
with their lieutenants and talk 
over ways and means of stimulat- 
ing the activities of employees. 
The lieutenants, in turn, hold reg- 
ular meetings with their teams and 
discuss the subjects that are taken 
up at their meetings with the cap- 
tains, 

In addition, general meetings are 
held for all captains and lieuten- 
ants and at these meetings plans are 
discussed and information given 
that will interest and assist the 
employees and secure prospects. 
There are both team and individual 
prizes. 

There are ten team prizes which 
are awarded to teams that have the 
greatest number of completed sales 
to their credit by July 1, as a re- 
sult of prospects turned in between 
April 12 and June 15, providing 
they secure the number of in- 
quiries necessary to qualify. 

For instance, twenty-five installa- 
tions are necessary for a team to 
qualify for the first prize which is 


oe 


State Outdoor Groups to Meet 
[he Outdoor Advertising Association 
of Kansas will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Leon, Hutchinson, Kans., 
on June 12. The outdoor associations of 
North Carolina and Virginia will hold 
their convention at the O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., on June 13. 





Appoint Reading Agency 
The Hajoca Corporation, plumbing, 
heating and roofing materials, and the 
Standard Wall Covering Company, both 
of Philadelphia, have appointed W. L. 
Black Advertising Agency, Reading, Pa., 

to direct their advertising accounts. 
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$250, twenty-two are necessary to 
get a second prize of $225, and so 
on down the line. 

Individual prizes are awarded to 
the employees who have the great- 
est number of completed sales to 
their credit during the period, pro- 
vided they secure the number of 
installations necessary to qualify. 

The first individual prize is for 
$150 in cash or $225 issued as a 
certificate to apply on the list pur- 
chase price of any gas appliance in 
the company’s stores. The option 
of cash or certificate is given to 
every individual prize winner, the 
certificate in each case being of 50 
per cent greater face value than 
the cash prize. 

In addition, the company pays 
$10 commission for each prospect 
that results in a completed sale 
within ninety days after the name 
is turned in. 

That employee campaigns can be 
resultful in sales has been indi- 
cated many times. 

Westinghouse, for instance, made 
56,000 sales in two months by 
means of a campaign participated 
in by 35,000 employees. In another 
campaign 15,000 automatic refrig- 
erators were sold by one large 
company in six weeks with approx- 
imately 6,000 employees participat- 
ing. In still another company 5,000 
employees sold 262,000 lamps. in 
six weeks. The latter company 
adopted a permanent employee 
sales plan and in its first five 
months this produced over a half 
million dollars in sales. 

Such figures, however, are only 
attained by careful organization 
and continuous effort to keep the 
employees’ interest at fever heat. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK, 
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Elected by Cockfield, Brown 


Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd., 
Canadian advertising agency, has elected 
William C. Gilchrist and Charles M. 
Vining, account executives, to its board 
of directors. Mr. Gilchrist is with the 
agency’s Toronto office and Mr. Vining 
with the Montreal office. 


Death of G. A. McComas 


George A. McComas, vice-president of 
the Robert E. Ramsay Organization, New 
York advertising agency, died at that 
od recently. He was forty-three years 
old. 
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Proposing to Light the Streets|'* 
or Wer 
of London... . with SMOKE went 
definit 
5 > feeling 
HE “madman” was a Britisher named William 
Murdoch. He had learned the obscure process of making gas 
from coal. He proposed using gas to light the streets of London. 
The “madman” scoff was written by the same hand that 
gave us Quentin Durward, Rob Roy and the Black Dwarf... 
Sir Walter Scott... But by an older Scott, flushed with worldly] | 
success, intolerant of any order post-dating that success. J *""** 
Napoleon, too, laughed at Murdoch’s “crazy notion.” A us 
But it was the Napoleon of Moscow, not the young artillery much nee 
officer of Toulon or Lodi. }—__— 
The German press condemned street lighting on six 


points: 

[ 1 ] THEoOLocicat—As blasphemous, since God divided the 
light from the darkness. 

[ 2 ] Juptcrat—People should not be compelled to pay for gas 
they do not want. 


| 3 |] Mepicatc—The emanations of the night were injurious 
to health and people would stay out late and catch cold. 





| 4] Morat—The fear of darkness would vanish and crime 
would increase. 


[ 5 ] Pottce—The street lights would frighten horses and 


embolden thieves. snavon It 

[6] Economicat—Great sums would have to be sent tf x.4p) 
foreign countries for coal. Bted obsert 

P time sir 

Every progressive step in the history of Civilization has been —_ 7. 
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opposed by the older minds—matured in an earlier era. me. Undo 
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And supported by the younger minds—their viewpoifental affai 
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Every period has seen the struggle between these old 
conservatives and young liberals. 


The greatest assurance that a troubled world can feel 
today is that, sooner or later, in spite of Scotts or Bonapartes 
or German press, the liberal wins his victory. 


As the broadest-dimensioned voice of this young, liberal 
view-point in America, Liberty magazine is conscious of a 
definite responsibility in the shaping of American thought, 
feelings and daily activity. 





WOODBRIDGE RILEY, Pu.D. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Professor of Philosophy, Vassar College 


ProressoR RILEY wRITES TO LIBERTY: 
“ 


A LIBERAL periodical with a forward looking program is J 


much needed in the country.” 
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BOLTON HALL, LL.B. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Treasurer and Founder American Longshoremen’s Union, also New York 
Tax Reform Association. Author: Money-M aking in Free America; 
Three Acres and Liberty; A Little Land and a Living; The 
Garden Yard; What Tolstoy Taught; The New Thrift 


Mr. Hatt writes to Liperty: 


«“ 

A LIBERAL journal is now more than ever needed and I 
think that yours is well fitted both by prestige, facilities and 
high moral intent to fill the want.” 





Hon. M. M. LOGAN 


U. S. SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Chairman, Committee on Mines and Mining 


ENATOR LOGAN wRIiTeEs TO LiBERTY: 


6 

| READ Liberty quite frequently, purely as a disinter- 
sted observer. The articles which have appeared from time 
p time since you took over this magazine have been 
hought inspiring and conducive to progressive thinking. 
ou are the leader in liberal thought in America at this 
me. Undoubtedly there is a place today for such a magazine as Liberty. An 
foused liberal thinking element in the Nation will change the current of govern. 
ental affairs and lead to great improvement in governmental matters. i think 
hat you are doing a great work.” 

















Battles Sales Resistance with Big 
Bug Models 


Improved Product and Dramatic Idea Arouse Enthusiasm of Large and 
Small Retailers 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ITH a dramatized idea, the 

Bowker Chemical Company 
is not only getting small retail 
stores to feature Nicotine Pyrox 
window displays but, for the first 
time, it is getting large department 
stores to devote entire windows to 
its displays. The result, up and 
down the line, is sales stimulation 
with distributors ordering and re- 
ordering four and five times 
through the season to date. 

For years Pyrox has been sold 
as an insecticide and fungicide. To 
increase its usefulness, the formula 
was changed and, last year, it was 
introduced as Nicotine Pyrox, this 
making it an aphicide as well, so 
that in its present form it is ready 
to take care of almost all insect 
and plant disease troubles. 

Both the wider usefulness of the 
product and the dramatized sales 
story have been helpful in tapping 
an expanded market. It is reported 
that, as a consequence of the de- 
pression, more people than ever 
have taken to raising truck gardens, 
statistics showing that something 
like 1,000,000 acres in urban and 
semi-urban communities are under 
cultivation by home gardeners. 

Whether flowers or vegetables 
are raised, money has to be spent 
for seeds and often for fertilizer. 
Then there is all the work that 
goes into caring for the garden— 
effort and money that yield noth- 
ing like the expected return when 
an estimated 10,000 varieties of 
bugs start their work of destruc- 
tion. 

Pyrox, itself, is a prosaic article. 
Even though Mr. Commuter may 
rant about what has been done to 
his roses or his wonderful crop of 
string beans, it has been difficult 
to focus his attention on Nicotine 
Pyrox as a remedy. He is thinking 
in terms of so many bugs, reasoned 
the company, that he has not been 
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able to concentrate on just what 
any bug really is like. 

He might easily have a million 
aphids in his garden. If these were 
built up so as to be represented by 
one gigantic bug, he’d see some- 
thing so horrible that he would be 
promptly moved to combative ac- 
tion, with his first step being the 
purchase of the company’s product. 
Just such bugs were made and just 
such reactions are taking place. 

The first model built was that of 
a tomato worm. It is so horrible 
that it seems more to reflect some 
creature witnessed in an attack of 
the D.T.’s than it does an insect 
that infests tomato plants by the 
millions. Next in order were built 
a giant aphid and a monstrous 
potato beetle. These models form 
the basis of the campaign. They 
appear in posters for store and 
window display. 

A dozen papier maché models 
were sent to stores for window dis- 
play where they quickly proved 
their effectiveness by attracting 
passers-by. R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, when the offer was made, 
asked for a model of the tomato 
worm that would wiggle and chew 
leaves. A mechanical bug was built 
and is now being routed through 
leading department stores. 

The idea of the mechanical bugs 
presented itself late in the season 
but next year the company plans to 
have a number of such models for 
use in flower shows and wider 
store demonstration. 

The company does not want to 
put all of its emphasis on fear 
copy. To balance this with a more 
pleasant angle of human interest it 
is also featuring an attractive girl 
in its dealer advertising material 
in the hope that its display will 
cause people to linger long enough 
in admiration to get the sales story. 

On the assumption that retailers 
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would be interested in a behind- 
the-scenes story of the advertising, 
a four-page rotogravure folder was 
prepared. The photographer’s model 
visited the office of a jobber where 
a picture was taken of her sitting 
on a desk. The cover of the folder 
reproduces this picture with the 
quoted text “I’m the girl in the 
Pyrox ads. Do you like 
me?” The inside spread 
reproduces illustrations 
of the giant poster, 
counter display carton, 
counter poster and en- 
velope stuffers in which 
the model is featured. 
Text describes the 
material in detail and 
lists the contents of 
each set of material 
available to dealers. It 
also carries an an- 
nouncement of the “big 
bug” campaign as some- 
thing different in in- 
secticide advertising. A 
similar folder described 
the bug campaign in de- 
tail, except that a series 
of five small illustra- 
tions on -an adaptation 
of the Camel idea that 
it’s fun to know how 
things are done ex- 
plained the procedure 
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also felt that, in the rush of the 
seasonal demand for garden equip- 
ment, many dealers would not take 
the time to write but, if the mate- 
rial was in their hands, they would 
be sure to use it as an aid to in- 


creasing sales. ’ 
shipped both in 


Orders are 
drums and tins. Cases of the lat- 





that entered into the 
making of photographs 
of huge bugs rearing 
themselves over panic- 
stricken humans. 

Distribution of the 
big bug advertising ma- 
terial was effected 
through a series of three letters. 
The first two mailings described 
the offer and were accompanied by 
business reply cards which encour- 
aged the dealer to state whether 
his stock was adequate or low and 
what shipments he needed. The 
third mailing was personally signed 
by the sales manager. It included 
an order blank and was varied to 
fit each individual case. 

Shipments of the advertising ma- 
terial followed whether requested 
or not. The company was confi- 
dent that, on receipt of the mate- 
rial, it would be used and that 
orders would naturally follow. It 





One of the posters for store and window display 
using the giant model of a tomato worm 


ter are packed in cartons of six, 
each carton constituting an open 
counter display which can be dis- 
carded when it is emptied and a 
fresh carton lifted from the case 
to the counter. 

The product itself is sold in an 
unlabeled bottle enclosed in a tin 
tube which carries stamped direc- 
tions and data that ordinarily would 
appear on the label. A folder in- 
sert serves as a cushion against 
breakage. The company finds that 
this method of packing in tins 
lessens shipping charges—a saving 
which is big enough to pay for the 
tins. 
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WHY MRS. FLEEP IS IN 
A COMPROMISING SITUATION 


HOPPING for comestibles to 
go into the family feedbag 
would be a simple affair for Mrs. 
Hector Fleep, were it not for one 
thing. As it is, it takes quite a little 
deliberation. 


It took deliberation, for example, 
to select the can of Soper’s Sibilant 
Soup, which you see on the counter 
before her. Another kind is closer 
to Mrs. Fleep’s heart. In this she 
disagrees with Mr. Fleep, who pre- 
fers still a third brand. Soper’s 
Soup seems a safe compromise, 
inasmuch as neither he nor Mrs. 
Fleep really gags on it. No sense 
turning your home into a battle- 
field over a little thing like soup. 


It took deliberation to select the 
coffee, standing there beside the 
soup. The brand is frankly a pleaser 
for the old man, who doesn’t care 
for a certain cheaper coffee which 
seems just as good to Mrs. Fleep. 


And so on and so on. Every time 
Mrs. Fleep goes to the grocery she 
walks into a compromising situa- 
tion—a situation in which nearly 
every purchase is a compromise 
between her husband’s tastes and 
hers. Behind her, always, stands 
the shadow of Mr. Fleep, making 


his wants and prejudices known. 


How short-sighted in these days 
of economy is the advertiser who 
ignores Mr. Fleep! Through Red- 
book you can reach Mrs. Fleep and 
Mr. Fleep as well, to say nothing of 
650,000 other such families. If one- 
sex magazines of much more circu- 
lation could offer you the same dual 
readership, you might not feel the 
necessity of advertising in Redbook. 
But they do not. 


Redbook is deliberately and con- 
sciously edited to interest women 
and men equally. Every thousand 
copies are read by 1480 women and 
1420 men. And through Redbook 
you can actually bring your mes- 
sage to women and men for 30% 
less than it costs you to reach wom- 
en alone through one-sex media. 


Sell the family and you sell all. 
We urge you to investigate these 
figures of Redbook’s cost for verac- 
ity and for importance to your 
business. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


REDBOOK 


MAGAZINE 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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Hitching a Related Product to a 
Faster Seller 


How Westinghouse Is Tying Its Electric Ironer to Its Washer and 
Selling an Idea Instead of the Products 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By N. L. Myers 


Manager, Appliance Division, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


N 1932 approximately 50,000 

women purchased electric ironers 
as compared with 569,830 who pur- 
chased electric washers. Yet wo- 
men are definitely “interested” in 
ironers. The crowds that gather 
around demonstrations in stores are 
visual proof of this interest. But 
regardless of this interest, women 


have not been buying electric 
ironers. 
This year the Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Company decided 
that its ironer business could be 
stepped up if women could be made 
to think of the whole problem of 
home laundering. The company 
knew that when a woman buys an 
electric washer to do her family’s 
laundry at home she buys it so as to 
enjoy easier home laundering. It 
is, of course, in the reducing of 
labor that she is primarily inter- 
ested; not in the piece of steel and 
machinery with which she accom- 
plishes the result. 

Commercial laundries rate the 
ironing as about four times as much 
work as the washing and charge 
accordingly. So that any way it is 
figured, if what a woman is most 
interested in is saving time and 
labor, she needs the electric ironer 
just as much as the electric washer. 


Why Sales of Ironers 
Fall Behind 


One important reason for the 
lagging of ironer sales behind those 
of washers seems to be in the fact 
that when a woman purchases a 
washer she cannot at the same time 
afford to purchase an ironer, since 
it would pretty nearly double her 
monthly budget payments. 

And because ironer volume has 
been relatively small in the past as 
compared with other major electric 
appliances, dealers have not found 
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it practicable to concentrate house- 
to-house sales efforts on ironers 
after the washer has been paid for. 
Furthermore, the electric ironer has 
not been established in women’s 
minds as a piece of logical modern 
equipment which every up-to-date 
home should have (as has been 
done with electric refrigerators). 
Hence she spends her money on 
many other things which are being 
brought to her attention all the 
time, and for which manufacturers 
and retailers have advanced so 
many more “reasons for buying.” 

After considering all these facts, 
Westinghouse decided : 

1. In every factory controlled 
effort made to the consumer (ad- 
vertising, literature, window dis- 
plays, etc.) it would tie the wash- 
ing and ironing problem together 
into the one story in which the 
woman is most interested, “easier 
home laundering.” 

2. It would arrange special com- 
bination purchase terms so that 
when the woman buys a washer 
she can have an ironer at the same 
time for only a few cents a month 
more—by merely extending the 
monthly payments. 

3. Westinghouse realized that 
this was a new program for deal- 
ers to follow and it decided to pre- 
pare a “How” book to explain to 
dealers the way in which the pro- 
gram could be carried out. In 
addition, as a service to dealers, it 
incorporated in the book a collec- 
tion of selling ideas gained from 
the experience of the most success 
ful dealers throughout the country. 

This new sales plan was pre- 
sented to the trade by means of 
business-paper advertising and a 
broadside. Realizing that the deale: 
is most interested in profits, the 
opening approach was built around 
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“making $84 profits grow where 
only $48 grew before.” 

In the broadside, the complete 
Westinghouse laundry equipment 
line is presented showing that there 
are models to fit every price class. 
Throughout the pages of this 
broadside, the “How” book is fea- 
tured, being used as a teaser. This 
book is an important part of the 
campaign. 

Next comes the showing of the 
national advertising that is being 
put back of this effort. After a 
discussion and illustration of the 
point-of-sale and direct-mail mate- 
rial a return postcard offers more 
information on this campaign. 

The “How” book is an informal 
collection of successful sales ideas 
gleaned from the experience of 
dealers. It tells dealers how to 
analyze their markets, how to take 
advantage of instalment selling, 
how to sell “quality,” how to get 
leads, how to demonstrate and a 
number of other “hows.” 

The company realized that so far 
as the sales ideas in this book were 
concerned, this was a general con- 
tribution to dealer merchandising. 
Any live dealer could take these 
suggestions which the company had 
so carefully gathered and put them 
into effect in merchandising any 
brand of electric washers and 
ironers, 

For this reason, the preface to 
the book makes a definite point of 
explaining that the business-build- 
ing principles and ideas given ap- 
ply only to quality products, that 
cheap equipment will not build 
reputation or profit. Further than 
this, the only thing in the book 
which would apply specifically to 
Westinghouse washers and ironers 
and which might result in having 
the business-building ideas used 
for the promotion of only West- 
inghouse products, were the com- 
bination financing terms. 

To compile the sales-building 
ideas and suggestions incorporated 
in this book, Westinghouse made a 
study of all successful sales activi- 


+ 


This magazine advertisement shows how 
the washer and ironer are featured 
together 
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ties put on by dealers during these 
depression years, In this way, ideas 
were dug out which could be 
digested and adapted. Only the 
constructive ideas were selected. 
Another part of the laundry 
equipment campaign which is un- 
usual is the new catalog. This is 
not the usual dealer catalog, filled 
only with specifications, dimensions, 
weights, ordering information, etc., 
although this information is in- 
cluded. The company believes that 
catalogs can be of great help to 
dealers in their personal sales work 
with customers. Furthermore, a 
catalog like this can be a valuable 
help to house-to-house salesmen as 
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a retail sales presentation. The 
dealer can afford to put a copy into 
the hands of a prospect so that she 
can take it home and sell herself. 

The cover is plainly marked 
“Dealer Catalog.” It is written for 
the dealer primarily but all of the 
sales arguments that he uses on the 
consumer are included. Facts and 
figures on home laundering in gen- 
eral and on Westinghouse equip- 
ment in particular are presented, 
with illustrations that bring out 
certain points. 

This book does an excellent job 
of selling the dealer himself on the 
whole idea and when the book is 
passed on to a consumer it carries 
a note of authority. Women are 
likely to feel that they are being 
taken behind the scenes. 

In the consumer advertising the 
washer and ironer. have been tied 
together into one story of “easier 
home laundering.” This has also 
been done in window displays and 
direct mail. 

The aim of the campaign is to 


_ 
Re-elected by New Haven Club 


Leslie H. Tyler, publicity representa- 
tive of the New Haven Railroad, has 
been re-elected president of the New 
Haven Advertising Club, the first time 
in the history of the club a president 
has been elected for more than one term. 
Raymond C. Gorman, Willcox Photo 
Engraving Company, was elected vice- 
resident. Clarence Lipman, Arthur M. 
osenberg Company, was elected secre- 
tary and Robert J. Lancraft, Koppers 
Connecticut Coke Company, treasurer. 

The club broke precedent also in plac- 
ing a woman member on the board of 
directors, by electing Miss Lula B. 
Coleman, Education Service Bureau. 

Three directors were re-elected: An- 
thony C. Fehm, Andrew Casolino and 
Thomas A. Tarrant. New directors 
elected were Nathan B. Stone, Harry B. 
Kennedy and Adolph W. Lembach. 


Stecher with New York 


“Mirror” 

Frederick H. Stecher, Jr., formerly 
with the New York Times and later with 
the New York Herald Tribune, has 
joined the advertising staff of the New 
York Mirror. 








Appointed by Hartford Agency 

John B. Fairbairn has been appointed 

head of the copy and plan department of 

Smith-Patterson-Allen, Inc., Hartford, 

Conn., advertising agency. He was for- 

merly anaes manager of Management 
s. 
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sell an idea. The keynote is “every 
woman who needs a washer should 
buy an ironer, too.” Instead of 
advertising washers or ironers, 
Westinghouse is advertising “the 
ease and speed now possible in 
home laundering.” The advertising 
tells the prospect that the dealer 
will explain how she can have 
“this complete, ideal Westinghouse 
home laundry on surprisingly con- 
venient terms—about as easy as a 
washer alone.” 

Dealers are told that the adver- 
tising will attract women interested 
in news of the latest washer de- 
velopments—“but it will implant the 
idea of buying both washer and 
ironer, together.” 

It is then up to the dealer and 
his-job is simplified by the “How” 
book. It tells him how to make the 
sale. 

Despite business conditions, West- 
inghouse laundry equipment sales 
so far this year are considerably 
ahead of the same period for last 
year. 


+ 
Washington “Post” Sold 


The Washington, D. C., Post was sold 
last week at auction for $825,000 t 
George E. Hamilton, Jr., an attorney 
representing an undisclosed principal. Ac 
cording to Mr. Hamilton, the new own- 
ers will continue publishing the paper 
under The Associated Press franchise, 
according to the terms of the court 
order authorizing the sale. 

Identity of the actual purchaser of the 
Post will probably not be known until 
an application is made to the District 
Supreme Court to ratify the sale. 

The Post was ordered sold after the 
International Paper Company, a creditor, 
had obtained the appointment of a re- 
ceiver through proceedings in the Dis 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court. 





Signs Beer Contract 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., has 
become national distributor for the orig- 
inal Czecho-Slovakian Pilsen beer under 
the terms of a contract signed with 
Maximilian Stein, representing Pilsen 
Breweries, Ltd. 





Represents Syracuse Station 
Radio station wsyr, Syracuse, N. Y., 


has appointed Free & Sleininger, radio 
station representatives, Chicago, as its 


Mid-Western sales representatives. 


Account to Calkins & Holden 


The American Steel Wool Manufactur 





ing Co. has appointed Calkins & Holden 


to direct its advertising. 
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oe OUISVILLE continues to lead the larger cities 

de- of the country in bank clearings. Twice as 

fase many building permits were issued here in April 
as in March and the estimated outlay on those 

hoa issued during the latter month amount to more than 

the four times as much as those issued during March. 


no Both of these months showed an improvement over 
_ the same months in 1932 and 
ably May bids well to make an even 
last 

better record 


Employment in Louisville has 
: shown a decided improvement. 


‘ Two plants alone have added 
= more than 2,700 industrial work- 
aper ers to their payrolls since the 
=. first of the year. 

A These and many other factors 
a make Louisville, Kentucky, one 
_ a of the bright business spots of 
ee the Nation—a market that is 


Dis . : 
Gunter Restate end well worth cultivating from a 


its rich, diversified sales standpoint. This entire ter- 
market. KENTUCKI- 


ae ANA, can be effective- 'itory may be covered effeetively 
nde ly reached at one low at a single low cost through one 
with cost through a single ‘ 

ilsen medium— medium— 


a THE COURIER - JOURNAL 


radio 


4 THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


len Major Market Newspapers Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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T is the follow-through of advertising have in the merchan@ 
that counts. The power of an adver- Good Housekeeping 
tising medium to deliver sales at the its power to fulfill th 
counter is vastly important in these days _vertising ... make sal@fate in 
when business leaders seek to make Good Housekeeping fe 
the most out of business recovery. through to the retoilfpf the 
Because of the confidence women nation will give yout 
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BUSINESS MEN need interpretation and explanation 
of what’s going on in Washington. Never has the legisla- 
tive hopper been so full of proposals affecting business. 
Control-of-industry legislation, inflation, income tax re- 
vision, economy bills, farm-relief—all front-page news. 
As always, Nation’s Business interprets and explains 
. .. tells the business man what to expect. 


So, business men, more than ever, turn to Nation’s 
Business. Natural demand for the magazine, without 
the artificial stimulation of short-term offers, premiums 
or deferred payments, was greater in May than in any 
month since 1929. 


Nation’s Business draws for information and authority 
on the United States Chamber of Commerce, a federa- 
tion of leading business men and business organizations 
the country over. No other organization is as well 
informed on legislation affecting business. No other 
organization is as close to authoritative sources. 


- Because Nation’s Business is informative and 
authoritative, 233,721 business men now buy indi- 
vidual subscriptions, in addition to the 34,816 who 
subscribe as members of the Chamber. 


No other publication is as widely read by business leaders. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


* WASHINGTON * 





More Than a Quarter-Million Net Paid—A. B. C. 





E. V. THOMPSON 420 Lexington Avenue 
Director of Advertising New York City 
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Advertising in Chains! 


This Would Be Effect of Regulatory Department, Says D’Arcy, in 
Favoring Capper Bill as “All Inclusive” 


By W. C. D’Arcy 


Chairman, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


BVERY philosophy of sound 
business is in danger of de- 
struction if contemplated regula- 
tions involving certain procedure in 
a limited sphere are permitted to 
run wild. 

Understand, I am wholly agree- 
able to continuing the effort to 
devise ways and means of promot- 
ing good practice, but only through 
associations that are business fac- 
tors and not mere societies. 

I am against governmental regu- 
ation of the printed word as we 
all are against an attempt to sur- 
round the spoken word, figuratively 
speaking, by any regulation equiva- 
lent to placing a man on guard at 
the source. 


Notwithstanding the somewhat 


— 


a 


tainted performance that our old 
business world suffers from at the 
present time, I cannot see that the 
world of advertising is so far be- 
low par that we must be put in 
chains, nor that there is anything 
in our business that requires the 
enactment of a provision to create 
a regulatory department which in 
the long run might bring about the 
misfortune of elevating mediocrity 
to the seat of the mighty. 

We might as well regulate the 
practice of medicine and law and 
make it obligatory that every pre- 
scription must be approved before 
filled, or every law case investi- 
gated before going to trial. 

Finally, I think the Capper Bill 
is inclusive and sufficient. 


+ 


An Unfair Burden for the Honest 
Advertiser 
By Henry Eckhardt 


President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., Who Is Chairman of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies’ Committee on Agency Practice 


HE American public is entitled 
to protection against exagger- 
ated and misleading advertising. 

The problem is simply this: How 
shall the public be given this pro- 
tection? The advertising industry 
itself has recognized that some 
form of regulation is desirable and 
even necessary because of the high- 
pressure tactics of a very small 
minority of advertisers. 

Such regulation, however, is very 
dificult to work out without, on 
the one hand, ham-stringing legiti- 
mate advertising and on the other 
hand preventing regulation by per- 
sonal prejudice and opinion. Anyone 
who has sat in on actual cases of 
regulation or Better Business Bu- 
reau cases realizes that for every 
clean-cut issue there is at least one 
Lorder-line case. 


$1 


Again, there are many cases 
where advertisers have every hon- 
est and good intention, but the 
wording of advertisements often 
contains unintentional inferences or 
ambiguities which do not come out 
until later. Is the advertiser to be 
penalized for every such uninten- 
tional ambiguity? Or must he have 
every advertisement read and passed 
by a Philadelphia lawyer, or take 
his chances with some clerk in the 
Department of Agriculture? 

The expressed objective of the 
Administration in working out its 
various business and industrial re- 
forms has been to go into partner- 
ship with business. Certainly the 
experience and machinery which 
already exists in the advertising 
business should be a part of any 
set-up for advertising regulation. 
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How Trade Groups Can Avoid 
Governmental Dictation 





Suggestions for Associations Under the Industry Control Bill 





into play. 





|S tena now the National Industrial Recovery Act is the most im- 
portant piece of legislation facing general business. 

industry, through its trade associations, an opportunity to overcome 
many of the evils that have acted to retard business recovery. As 
yet many associations have not charted a clear course. Mr. Figsby’s 
article, reprinted by permission from “The Bulletin” of Ernst & Ernst, 
offers a clear statement of the new forces that are being brought 


It offers 








By F. H. Figsby 


Partner, Ernst & Ernst 


RADE associations need not 

wait until the new industry con- 
trol bill is finally’ enacted and for- 
mal regulations are issued by the 
Government in order to gather the 
benefits of the legislation. It is 
both possible and desirable to set in 
motion at once within trade associa- 
tions many measures which are cer- 
tain to fit into the new scheme. 

The purpose of the comments 
herein is not to lay down any ab- 
solute program to be followed by 
all trade associations. The purpose 
is rather to offer a few suggestions 
and observations which are based 
on experience in previous dealings 
with a number of trade groups, on 
study of the proposed new law, and 
on discussions of the proposed law 
with some of the men responsible 
for it. 

It should be recognized that the 
Government under the new system 
hopes to accomplish the following 
results : 

(1) To raise wages and create 
employment, in order to increase 
consumer purchasing power, and in 
order to provide relief from the 
growing burden of unemployment. 

(2) To raise prices by agree- 
ments among producers, partly by 
the process of artificially putting a 
stop to the cut-throat competition 
which has driven prices down along 
a destructive spiral, partly by the 
process of agreeing on the proper 
elements of costs, which should be 
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the basis for prices. One purpose 
of raising prices by agreement is, 
of course, to minimize the use of 
the dangerous inflation remedies. 

(3) To rationalize trade and in- 
dustry, as has already been done in 
England, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Russia, so that each trade and 
industry can be directed and con- 
trolled more or less as a_ unit, 
rather than as a loosely associated 
aggregation of independent and 
competing units. 

The trade association of the fu- 
ture must regard itself as having 
a job. The leadership or presi- 
dency may carry honor, but the 
honor will be incidental, and will 
be earned at the cost of much labor. 
The permanent secretary may be 
the same man as in the past, pro- 
vided he can free himself or be 
freed by his membership of the 
burdensome ordeal of temporary 
policy back-patting, in order that 
he may attend to the permanent 
principles which are to the best in- 
terest of his members. 

Many of the existing trade as- 
sociations must be reorganized, 
either in personnel, or in motivating 
spirit and aim, or in both. This is 
one of the blunt truths the state- 
ment of which may seem unkind, 
but which must be regarded as in- 
tentionally constructive. Cogni- 
zance of it now may save trouble 
later. 

One reason why the healthy, ac- 
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tive, alert, aggressive trade associa- 
tion is so important in the current 
situation is that it is in position to 
determine whether our future na- 
tional policy must be in the general 
direction of state socialism, with all 
its crudities, or in the direction of 
something which will be even more 
radical. 

The trade association, if it is 
good enough in the future, can 
steer us into the middle course, 
which is this: Private ownership, 
private management, private initia- 
tive, plus control, or supervision, or 
direction for the public interest. 
This middle course is the aim of 
the proposed new law. The bill is 
so framed as to leave initiative to 
trade groups if they will take it. 
Otherwise the Government will 
dictate. 

The trade association, therefore, 
has been vested with tremendous 
authority. But the authority is 
merely potential. If it is seized and 
exercised by the trade association— 
this is perhaps best in the public 
interest. If the Government is 
finally required to assume the dic- 
tatorial authority, this is less good, 
for the Government is illy informed 
of the multitudinous complications 
involved in the conduct of business. 
Even a well-intentioned Govern- 
ment would commit tremendous 
blunders. 

The way to prevent the tremen- 
dous blunders is for trade associa- 
tions to seize their responsibilities, 
and to administer them wisely. 
There is no time for delay. The 
things to be done include the fol- 
lowing, although the order of im- 
portance may be different for dif- 
ferent associations : 


Code 


Each trade and industry needs 
a general code, which will represent 
a statement of the practices which 
the industry considers good in its 
own interest and in the public in- 
terest (the two being ultimately 
the same.) In the past these codes 
have related largely to selling prac- 
tices, such as labeling, advertising, 
discrimination, allowances, rebates, 
special discounts, freight allow- 
ances, terms, returned goods, etc. 
In the future the codes must cover 
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more ground, such as wages, hours, 
working conditions, costs, price 
factors, etc. 


Wages 


Wages have been beaten down by 
competitive selling practices, so 
that in many industries wages have 
borne the brunt of the short-sighted 
activities of managements. Wages 
en masse represent purchasing 
power en masse, so that industrial 
competition in all its phases has 
produced merely a popular inability 
to consume the products of indus- 
try. The ultimate consumer 
(mainly the wage earner) repre- 
sents the broad foundation on 
which all business is built, and the 
capital goods producer is merely 
one of the layers along toward the 
top of the pyramid. 

If wages can be raised by agree- 
ment within a trade or industry, 
and if additional agreements can 
be reached to pass the cost of the 
higher wages along to the consum- 
ing public, then one step will have 
been taken toward checking the 
downward spiral of business, and 
toward stabilizing business at a 
level which will yield satisfactory 
profits. 


Hours of Labor 


The arguments for shortening 
hours of labor are comparable to 
those for paying proper wages. It 
is economically inevitable that 
working hours be shortened, due to 
technological improvements. Wages 
can be raised and hours can be 
lowered only by co-operative action 
of all units in a trade or industry, 
for wages and hours are elements 
of competitive costs. 

The trade association is a good 
instrumentality for effective co- 
operative action. Collective bar- 
gaining of some character between 
managements and workmen is in- 
evitable. Once upon a time collec- 
tive. bargaining was considered as 
merely a protection for the work- 
man, but now it appears as a pro- 
tection for the employer, because 
the employer is in competition with 
other employers on the selling end, 
and one means of protection to the 
seller lies in standardization of 
wage costs. 
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The Problem of Prices 


The whole problem of successful 
business operation rests on the 
problem of selling prices. These 
must be high enough to cover costs 
and to represent a reasonable profit. 
The profit may vary, according to 
efficiency of different producers. A 
good job for the trade association 
is to establish rules which make 
reasonably certain that selling price 
shall not be below cost of produc- 
tion. 

Price Fixing 

There is no easy way, either in 
past practice or in future practice, 
of fixing selling prices which will 
permanently assure profit to pro- 
ducers. Arbitrary arrangements 
break down, either under pressure 
of anti-trust laws (which now are 
to be largely suspended), or under 
pressure of the economic laws of 
competition (which always oper- 
ate). Even if producers of the 
same commodity do not compete, a 
substitute commodity is apt to 
compete. 

Thus, price fixing by and of it- 
self is not to be relied upon, either 
with or without any new law. It 
is possible, however, to provide by 
agreement that selling prices shall 
not be below costs of production. 
Whether these costs of production 
shall be individual for each unit, or 
average for a group, is not yet 
determinable. Doubtless the prac- 
tical administration of the new law 
will allow for a compromise, which 
will provide larger profits for 
efficient producers than for in- 
efficient producers. 


Uniform Accounting 


There is no escape, regardless of 
the practices to be finally agreed 
upon, from the necessity for uni- 
form methods of cost accounting 
among all members of a trade or 
industry. Without uniform ac- 
counting practices, the members do 
not speak the same language, thus 
making difficult the comparison of 
the elements entering into the cost 
of doing business. They have no 
common ground on which to meet 
and discuss their mutual problems. 
It is essential that they follow the 
same rules by which they shall 
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determine their costs and their 
profits. 

Uniform accounting is funda- 
mental, therefore, in all trade as- 
sociation practice of the future. 
The various rules of uniform ac- 
counting can not be discussed: here, 
because of lack of space. It may 
be pointed out, however, that there 
is possible danger in allowing par- 
ticular members of a group to dic- 
tate the accounting practices for 
the entire group. There is always 
the tendency for certain members 
to prescribe the particular practices 
which put their respective selves in 
a favorable position with regard to 
other members. Impartial guidance 
must be obtained 


Competition 


No business man should delude 
himself by thinking that he will 
ever be freed from all competition 
with his fellow producers, or from 
the competition of satisfactory sub- 
stitute articles. In an absolute 
sense, there is no way of suppress- 
ing competition. The only object 
to be sought is the regulation of 
competition by certain rules. To 
devise and to enforce and to modify 
these rules frotn time to time is 
the proper function of the trade as- 
sociation. 

Government compulsion is an in- 
fluence to be avoided. It can be 
avoided only by those business 
groups which run ahead of the 
Government in their recognition of 
what constitutes public interest 
conduct on their part. 

Dull business groups will show 
the same inertia as in the past. 
Wise business groups will rush to 
conform with the new principles, 
using the best talent that is within 
them, and employing outside ob- 
jective assistance or guidance if 
they need it. 





Again Heads Detroit Women 


At the annual election of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Detroit, Mae Van- 
derpyl was re-elected president. Louise 
Grace is the new vice-president, Florence 
Cox, secretary, Gertrude Bailey, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Ila Leonard, 
treasurer. Minnie Cady, Ruth Dunning, 
bee ny © Wagner and Marie Ryan make 

e board of directors. Ruth Franklin 
rane will have charge of programs for 
the coming year. 
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Memphis 


Evening 








What's Happened in the 


Field 


Are you picking your Memphis evening newspaper 
medium from the stale figures of years back, or taking 
a tip from department store lineage, and enjoying the 
proven performance of the Memphis Evening Appeal 
at a substantial saving in cost? These figures tell what's 
happened in Memphis in the evening field : 


Department Store Total Lineage 


Evening Appeal Press Scimitar 
0 ee eae 1,347,380 1,714,204 
ee are 1,275,075 1,423,981 
(. & 6 2 “as 1,209,776 1,073,563 
First 5 Months of 
1933 Through May 442,715 404,600 


366,824 P.S. led E.A. 
148,906 P.S. led E. A. 
136,213 E. A. led P.S. 


38,115 E. A. led P.S. 


Buy it by itself for resultful evening coverage. Team it with the 


Commercial Appeal for all-day 


minance. 


MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 


New York Chicago Dallas Detroit 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Atlanta St. Louis 


Los Angeles 






















Use of Similar Selling Methods 
Not Unfair Competition 


Where Catalogs Are Unlike in Most Respects, Use of Certain Like Cuts 
Does Not Constitute Infringement 


WO companies with dissimilar 

names and operating in two 
different cities are in the same line 
of business. Neither sells over the 
counter; both sell directly to the 
consumers on orders by mail or 
through salesmen. 

The covers of the companies’ cat- 
alogs are dissimilar in color, ap- 
pearance, design and make-up. 
Each company’s name and place 
of business appears prominently on 
the outside of his catalog. 

In each catalog are cuts which 
are similar. One court finds that 
there are sixty-two designs so sim- 
ilar as to suggest infringement. A 
higher court finds that there are 
only fourteen. 

The question to be decided, then, 
is whether one of the companies, 
whose catalog is copyrighted, has 
the basis for a suit brought for 
infringement of the copyright, in- 
fringement of the registered trade- 
mark and for unfair trade com- 
petition. 

This question was recently de- 
cided by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit in the case of 
Kaeser & Blair, Inc., vs. Mer- 
chants Association, Inc. on an ap- 
peal from the district court for 
the Southern District of Ohio. 

In the opinion of the Circuit 
judge the use: of similar cuts in 
catalogs is not unfair when the 
catalogs are distinctive and each 
bears clearly the name of the 
dealer and where the goods are sold 


+ 


W. A. Kelly in New Field 

William A. Kelly, who has been 
with the Louisville staff of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, is now 
director of advertising of the Falls City 
Ice & Beverage Company, Louisville. 


Gerlach with Moebius 
A. J. Gerlach has joined the Moebius 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, as man- 





ager of its creative department. He had 
been with W. L. McCrory, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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by salesmen without deception as 
to source. The court further held 
that it is not an unfair practice to 
use methods of doing business 
someone else has devised and found 
effective. Unfair competition is the 
doing of an act which misleads or 
is intended to mislead the public 
as to the origin of the goods. | 

Furthermore, the court pointed 
out that the copyright law does not 
afford protection against the use of 
an idea but only as to means by 
which the idea is expressed. There- 
fore the plaintiff could not copy- 
right a system or method of selling 
the product but could copyright a 
set of original symbols or designs 
used as a means of effecting sale 
of the product. 

It was further stated that where 
catalogs as a whole are copy- 
righted, the question is whether the 
defendant has appropriated so sub- 
stantial a part of the plaintiff's 
product as to amount to infringe- 
ment. In this case it has not in- 
fringed in the use of designs as 
such nor in the way it has ar- 
ranged designs, nor in the colors 
nor headings. 

It was further decided that when 
a defendant infringes some cuts of 
a catalog, it should be permitted 
to publish this catalog with the in- 
fringing cuts eliminated and retain 
all plates, material, matrices and 
other material for making catalogs 
which do not contain the infring- 
ing cuts. 
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Has Cigar Account 


Advertising of Habanello Cigars, man- 
ufactured by George Zifferblatt & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been placed with 
the Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
Agency, of t = oo: 





Joins Allied Service Group 


The E. A. Clarke Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, has joined the 
Allied Service A am network as the 
Philadelphia mem 
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How Magazine Advertising Rates 
Are Established 


Five Hard Tangibles as Well as Certain Intangibles Must Be 
Considered by the Publisher 


By Lee W. Maxwell 


President, The Crowell Publishing Company 


[* may seem to many business 
men that magazine advertising 
rates are just arbitrary figures set 
up by self-sufficient and stubborn 
old gentlemen; that no one can ex- 
plain just how they happened to be 
what they were or are at any given 
period. Most advertisers surely, 
and sometimes advertising agents, 
wonder at and question the reason 
for any given rate. What is the 
yardstick ?—they ask. 

Any business that has profit pos- 
sibilities, but at the same time is 
open to all comers, is, of course, 
sure to be highly competitive and 
always, in the long run, sure to be 
subject to a definite group of price 
making factors. 

It is true, certainly, of the 
periodical publishing business; and 
[ shall try to convey as best I can 
some of the most important prin- 


ciples or factors every publisher has 


to face, weigh and act upon in es- 
tablishing rates. 


One Element That Can't 
Be Tabulated 


But I should not enumerate them 
without first emphasizing one of 
the most important elements in ad- 
vertising space value, which it is 
impossible to put down in such a 
table for rate-making. That is the 
relation betwen editor and reader— 
reader influence, if you please, 
that attitude of the reader toward 
a particular publication which 
causes him to read thoroughly and 
believingly. 

Perhaps you will want to call 
that an intangible, but make no 
mistake about this, regardless of 
how we may get at space rates 
through hard and cold tangibles, 
that intangible is the most impor- 

Portion of an address at the Washing- 


ton, D. C., meeting of the American As- 
ociation of Advertising Agencies. 
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tant thing for agents and adver- 
tisers to study and know. 

The hard tangibles which every 
periodical publisher must take into 
consideration and adjust properly 
in determining rates for his adver- 
tising space are these: 

1. Costs of production, including 
editorial costs and transportation. 

2. Costs of circulation operations. 

3. Volume of circulation. 

4. Volume of advertising. 

5. Competition. 

I do not mean that to make a 
rate or to adjust a rate up or down 
he takes up these items one at a 
time and in this order. They are, 
however, the tangibles with which 
every publisher must deal, which 
he must bring into proper adjust- 
ment and which in the long run 
will determine where the rates will 
ride. They are great basic factors 
which have had a major influence 
in determining rates in magazines 
of importance over many years; 
and, of course, the magazines of 
importance have set the pace. 

The largest item in these costs 
of production is paper. This is 
true at least with publishers of 
magazines of large national circula- 
tion. Yet so important and so 
large are the other factors in a 
publisher’s operations that the ac- 
tual variations in the price of paper 
over the last few years, if im- 
mediately translated into advertis- 
ing rates up or down, would hardly 
be noticed. 

Editorial costs are heavy, of 
course, and incidentally are very 
dificult of important reductions 
without immediately affecting the 
attitude of the reader toward his 
magazine. 

Transportation costs are mainly 
postage, and run into large figures. 
I don’t have to recite here what a 
pleasant time the publishers have 













had on that item the last decade. 
Since the war, postal rates on the 
average national magazine have in- 
creased about 300 per cent and just 
last year, 1932, in the new tax 
laws, another increase was added, 
which in the case of our own com- 
pany, meant more than a half mil- 





Underwood & Underwood 
Lee W. Maxwell 


lion dollars a year, added to our 
postage bill. 

Publishers have offset a consider- 
able portion of these increases by 
use of express and fast freight to 
additional re-entry points, but trans- 
portation costs are considerably 
higher than in the “good old days” 
and undoubtedly will remain so for 
many years to come. 

While these major costs of pro- 
duction are large factors in every 
publisher’s picture and, collectively, 
have been constantly one of the 
underlying factors in advertising 
rates, they can affect existing rates 
only when the different items are 
swinging up or down together. 

And again the great importance 
and influence of other major fac- 
tors in rate determining can and 
often do put stabilized production 
costs into the background as far as 
being the predominant influence on 
rates is concerned. 

The most emphatic way I can 
convey this to you is to point out 
that while paper, labor, editorial 
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costs and transportation all are 
higher today than they were in 
1913, advertising rates per 1,000 
circulation in the leading publica- 
tions are lower today than they 
were in 1913. 

Costs of circulation vary con- 
siderably with different publishers 
and on different publications. By 
that, I mean the net result varies 
considerably. On most large pub- 
lications, the extensive circulation 
activities result in a low circulation 
net and in some cases in a zero or 
a minus net. The circulation re- 
ceipts barely exceed or do not equal 
the circulation expenses. 

Of course, no publisher would or 
could continue such operations if 
volume of circulation and, later, 
volume of advertising did not per- 
mit him to continue a favorable 
advertising rate and earn a profit 
Some of our best and most valu- 
able national circulations have been 
built at a zero or minus net but 
because of the volume and value of 
the circulation from an advertising 
standpoint and therefore because 
of the volume of advertising re- 
sulting, have become the most 
valuable properties. 

The building of great circula- 
tions on such operations has at one 
time or another been a cause of 
worry to the advertiser who feels 
he has been paying more of the 
bill than he should; but we must 
look this situation squarely in the 
face and judge it properly. Great 
national circulations are impossible 
of attainment except at a low net 
circulation receipt, or, as I have 
said, in some cases a minus net. 

And let us here for a moment 
examine the oft expressed worry 
about so-called forced circulations 
or, sometimes called, “that expen- 
sive marginal circulation.” 

Every publisher has to learn the 
possibilities of his publication. To 
seek large circulation for a publi- 
cation that is not adapted to its 
proposed market is disastrous. It 
can end only in failure. But to 
build up the circulation of a publi- 
cation that is properly adapted to a 
wide reader acceptance is a justifi- 
able venture. It makes enthusiastic 
readers of additional hundreds of 
thousands of our people, it creates 
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TO BETTER APPEARANCE 
OF saa ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Typography that & 





H Sets Up an Ideal 


That is virtually what each member of. this 
association is doing. Constantly informed and 
studiously watching the type trend in every 
mode of advertising, he will give to your type 
work the benefit of every new tool and usage 
developed in the advertising craft. Why not 
address the nearest member below and discuss 
your typographical problems with him today? 


Akron, Ohio 
Akron Typesetting Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood-Clarke Press 


Chicago, Illinois 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 


Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 
Jaggers-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 

Denver, Colorado 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 

Detroit, Michigan 
Fred C. Morneau 
George Willens & Co. 

Indi. lis, Indi 
The Typographic Service 





New York, N. Y. 


Ad Service Company 

Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. 

Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 

Huxley House 

Independent Typesetting Co., Inc. 

National Typographers, Inc. 

Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 

Superior Typography, Inc. 

Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 

Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

T raphic Service Co., 
ON Y, Inc. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 

Woodrow Press, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Swan Service 


Advertising Typographers 
of America 


National Headquarters: 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 















a wider and wider reading public, 
permits the magazine to do a great 
good in reaching and in a great 
measure directing the thinking of 
these people all over the country, 
unifying our nation, if you please, 
and incidentally, results in bringing 
into one great get-at-able group 
the consumers so essential to the 
national merchant—the national ad- 
vertiser. 


Marginal Circulation 
Becomes Settled 


Don’t worry too much about so- 
called forced circulations. People 
have to be urged to buy magazines 
just as they have to be urged to 
buy soap or toothpaste. That so- 
called marginal circulation rapidly 
becomes settled circulation. The 
additional readers won by energetic 
selling soon become, in the main, 
the regular and habitual readers. 
That marginal circulation is not 
the expensive circulation you may 
think. Some of the most expensive 
circulation any magazine procures 
any year or any month is that good 
stable magazine reading class you 
take for granted and wouldn’t think 
of questioning. 

In the upbuilding of great cir- 
culations, that marginal portion 
questioned by some almost invari- 
ably has been the excess circulation 
delivered by the publisher over and 
above the fair amount on which 
the rate has been based. 

That marginal circulation may 
be likened to the great frontiers 
we once were pushing out across 
this country. The frontier of to- 
day quickly became the settled and 
prosperous community of tomor- 
row. That is exactly what has 
happened in building large maga- 
zine circulations. 

The first magazine space selling 
I did was many years ago on a 
publication of about 600,000 circu- 
lation, one of the very largest cir- 
culations of that time. The com- 
plaint then, even stronger than now, 
was: “You reach out for too much 
circulation. These new ‘forced’ 
readers cannot be worth while.” 

Any experienced publisher knows 
when circulation efforts go beyond 
the good business boundary. His 
organization can tell very quickly 
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when effort is too strained for 
good permanent results or too ex- 
pensive to allow in the publisher's 
business picture. 

Circulation costs become pretty 
well stabilized against each hun- 
dred thousand of circulation. There- 
fore, the publisher can meet com- 
petition on rates by the adjustments 
or trends in the other important 
factors, knowing that his circulation 
costs will keep their proper ratio. 

Volume of circulation has a very 
definite bearing on advertising 
rates. Speaking generally, publi- 
cations can be grouped into two 
classes—those which are edited for 
definite, clearly defined and there- 
fore smaller groups, and those 
which are edited for wide, general, 
popular and therefore large reading 
groups. The publisher who is not 
steering definitely for one or the 
other of these ports is not only out 
of luck but he has lost his naviga- 
tion instruments. If he reaches a 
safe and happy harbor, he has more 
luck than a Columbus. 

The publication addressed to a 
special group or class has some- 
thing unusual to offer to those ad- 
vertisers who need and want just 
that. Therefore, he must and should 
get higher and sometimes arbitrary 
rates for the service he can render. 
He has foregone the prospects of- 
fered by a broader field and can 
get his proper rewards only by 
setting a proper price for his care- 
ful restrictions. Competition in his 
own class is probably the greatest 
influence on his advertising rates. 
Volume of circulation is secondary. 


Volume Important in 


Popular Field 


In the general, popular field, 
however, volume of circulation is a 
very important factor and often 
spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

Let me try to make this clear by 
some simple, arbitrary example. A 
publication of general popular ap- 
peal, a weekly, let us say, has a 
circulation of 1,000,000. A rate of 
$3,500 a page.is dictated in this 
case by competition in the field. 
The publication is priced to reach 
the widest possible group; it must 
be well edited to interest that group 
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and it must be well built to help 
the editors accomplish their objec- 
tive. Under present conditions, 
certainly, the publisher must look 
to advertising patronage for any 
measure of success. 

After careful charting, he will 
find, let us say, that he must have 
fifty pages of advertising per issue 
at that rate to make any profit at 
all. Further calculations show him 
that with a circulation of 2,000,000 
and a rate of- $6,000 per page, 
thirty-five pages of advertising per 
issue will show as good or better 
profit. Never mind the exact num- 
ber of pages used here—the rela- 
tionship or ratio is accurate—that 
I know. 


Increased Circulation 
Brings Lower Rate 


With such a picture facing him, 
that publisher, you will agree with 
ine, is going to do his best to pro- 
duce a publication that can earn 
and hold on a reasonable basis a 
circulation of 2,000,000. Note please 
that the rate for 1,000,000 is $3,500 
a page. The rate for 2,000,000 is 
$6,000 a page—a very positive 
lowering of rate per 1,000,000 cir- 
culation. This ratio also is borne 
out by actual experience and rates. 

“But is the second million worth 
even the 70 some per cent extra 
charged for it?” you may ask. 

I know from actual experience 
and I think most of you do, that 
when a publication is well enough 
edited and has a strong enough ap- 
peal to permit a publisher to put on 
the second million circulation, that 
publication is many times more 
valuable as an advertising medium. 
Note first that the advertising rate 
is lower. And further note this: 
that no publisher can risk building 
up that second million on a publi- 
cation that doesn’t deserve it and 
that will not hold it on a reason- 
able basis. 

I said I would use an arbitrary 
example, but as a matter of fact, I 
am citing exactly what has taken 
place many times in the publishing 
field and in the trend of advertising 
rates, in connection with volume of 
circulation. 

The next important factor—an- 
other hard tangible—in this ques- 
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tion of advertising rates is volume 
of advertising. I believe it is ac- 
curate to say this factor has had a 
greater influence on advertising 
rates over the years than any other 
I have cited. 

Let me go back to the example 
I have just used. The publisher 
found that he needed fifty pages 
of advertising at $3,500 per page 
per issue to avoid loss. He found 
his operations were as good or 
better with thirty-five pages of ad- 
vertising at $6,000, even though he 
was delivering twice as much cir- 
culation. Consider then the situa- 
tion if he were able to acquire the 
full fifty pages at $6,000 at his 
higher circulation level. I think 
you would say he was sitting well 
and could look forward to a happy 
old age of peace and plenty. 

That is quite right, but no one 
lets you alone in a happy seat in 
this world, not even in the maga- 
zine publishing business. Condi- 
tions will arise quickly that will 
induce that publisher to hold his 
volume of advertising and if possi- 
ble to increase it by making the 
rate lower and lower per 1,000 as 
his publication climbs in prestige 
and circulation. 

Advertising rates per 1,000 are 
lower today in the magazine field 
than they were twenty years ago. 
Volume of circulation and, most 
emphatically, volume of advertising 
have been the important factors to 
bring that about. 


The Agencies’ Contribution 
to Lower Rates 


Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion, therefore, to lower rates in 
national magazines has been made 
by advertising agents, for they have 
been the exponents of better ad- 
vertising and more advertising. The 
advertising agents of America have 
been by far the single greatest 
influence in creating and increasing 
good advertising. That has been 
a direct influence on steadily lower 
advertising rates over the years, 
for increased volume of advertis- 
ing has done just that. 

This brings me to the next fac- 
tor enumerated—Competition. It 
is with all of us and should be. I 
cannot envy the man who sits com- 
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placently and smugly on top of a 
monopoly. He is missing a lot 
in life. 

Competition is working con- 
stantly in the publishing business, 
as in practically all businesses; it 
brings here the same healthy bene- 
fits. It certainly keeps a strong 
hand on advertising rates. It forces 
every publisher to weigh and bal- 
ance all the tangibles I have men- 
tioned that he may make his prod- 
ucts just as valuable, attractive 
and economical as possible to his 
public—his two publics—the read- 
ers and the advertisers. The pub- 
lisher who cannot control and 
adjust these factors into a success- 
ful formula is of no value to you 
or your clients and, therefore, is 
of no interest to you. 

So much for tangibles. Let me 
return for just one more word to 
my intangible. Publishers are 
much more than printers and sell- 
ers and distributors of a printing 
job. The heart and soul of the 


+ 
Kansas City Club Elects 


Karl R. Koerper, sales manager of the 
Greiner-Fifield Litho Company, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Kansas City, Mo. Ed Kinkead, vice- 
president, Joseph D. Havens Printing 
Company, is first vice-president; Mrs. 
Elsie J. Chinn, Palmer-Chinn Letter 
Company, second vice-president; Maurice 
Hoare, advertising manager, American 
Asphalt Roof Corp., secretary, and Miss 
Mabel Rust, advertising manager, Ad- 
ler’s, treasurer. 


Heads Cascade Ginger Ale 


Sales 
Patrick H. Northchild has been ap- 
inted sales manager of the Monarch 
ee ee Ol Company, Atlanta, Cas- 
cade Ginger Ale. He succeeds J. B. 
Whitton, who is now with the Mickey 
Mouse organization. 








Toy Account to Sun Agency 

The American National Company, 
Toledo, “Skippy” racers and children’s 
toys, has appointed the Sun Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 





Appoints Charles Austin Bates 

J. Schanzenbach & Company, New 
York, makers of Vigorol hair products 
and Ozon products, have appointed 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New York, 
to direct their advertising, 
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magazine publishing business is 
editing. What the editor does with 
a magazine is much more impor- 
tant to you and to me than what 
the circulation manager does, and 
it is much more important than 
some picayunish decimal in rate 
calculation. 

By all means consider rates, con- 
sider circulation; get it down and 
out into as many decimal points 
as you want, but don’t ever forget 
to study what is between the 
covers of the publication you are 
judging. 

Our good friend, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, has snorted at us that all 
the ingredients of a good, normal 
man can be bought at the corner 
drug store for 98 cents. How is 
that as a substitute for a good 
salesman or a good copy writer? 

You can buy easily a hundred 
pages of printed matter at any 
good printing plant, but how is 
that as a substitute for a real, live, 
interesting, influential magazine? 


— 
Promptly and Fully 


Tre Waitney-Granam Co., Inc, 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you very much indeed for your 
prompt and full response to our recent 
letter, with facts relative to loose leaf 
ve, penpennant bound catalogs. 

e have come to expect much from 
Printers’ Ink and as usual you have 
justified our faith fully. 

Mere B. Wuirtney, 
President 





Seg] Again Has Own Business 


James M. Segl, publicity secretary of 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, has 
opened an advertising service at that 
city. He previously headed his own ad- 
vertising agency in Philadelphia for six 
years. 


With Chicago Printer 


Robert S. Huffnagle, for eight years 
with the sales staff of the Excelsior 
Printing Company, Chicago, has become 
associated with H. C. Sherman & Com- 
pany, also a printing firm of that city, 
as vice-president. 


Joins Behel and Waldie 


Werner P. Meyer, formerly advertising 
manager of The Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, has become associated with 
Behel and Waldie, advertising agency of 
that city. 
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Where to advertise 
Premiums for action 





PRINTERS’ INK 





Action in the way of live, worth-while leads to 
follow up. 


“We are glad to tell you that inquiries from the May 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Company’s advertisement have been 
very good and we want to repeat the insertion in June.” 


MOSS-CHASE CO. 


“We will use one-sixth page in June issue. Returns 
from the May ad have been far in excess of our hopes.” 


THE HAGERSTOWN LEATHER CO. 


* * * 


“More and better replies than from any other pre- 
mium advertising we have used in the past. Inquiries 
of the highest quality.” 

W. & J. SLOANE, Selling Agents, Masland Rugs. 


“Received 22 inquiries to date . . . inquiries still 
coming in .. . from responsible houses.” 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


Many other comments have been received 
from May advertisers. All say “good response.” 
Most of them say, in addition, “high type 
response.” 


Six of the May advertisers are back after more 
inquiries with ads in the June issue. Several 
others tell us they, too, will be back for more. 


Advertise where you can get action. Adver- 
tise your premium merchandise to the 14,230 
paid subscribers of — 








Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Forms for July close June 15. 








Building Promotion Ideas for 
Department Stores 


This Manufacturer’s Seven-Point Plan Was Used by 150 Retailers to 
Stimulate Sales 


A STORE promotion of Bigelow- 
Sanford rugs which was par- 
ticipated in by nearly 150 leading 
stores in as many cities has just 
been completed. In spite of the 
handicap of the times, it has been 
unusually successful and included 
several innovations in rug merchan- 
dising. 

Department store promotion has 
become an important factor in the 
merchandising plans of any manu- 
facturer who sells through depart- 
ment store outlets. The stores 
themselves work out detailed plans 
with which they continually stimu- 
late the sales of various types of 
merchandise they have in stock. 

It is becoming more and more 
apparent, however, that manu fac- 
turers who can develop sound pro- 
motion ideas for department stores 
will be performing a service to the 
retailer and will not only give their 
products a new prestige among 
dealers but also will benefit from 
the extra sales pressure usually put 
behind promotion. 

Promotions do not interfere with 
the day-by-day selling of merchan- 
dise but they do give an additional 
stimulus which can be concentrated 
in a definite period. 

This activity is particularly 
promising for manufacturers in de- 
partments that are not ordinarily 
heavily promoted. It is in this type 
of work that perhaps the largest 
opportunity lies at present. 

The Bigelow-Sanford plan is in- 
teresting because it can apply with 
equal success to the under-promoted 
as well as the well-promoted de- 


partment. 

There are seven basic reasons 
why this company’s plan was 
successful. 

1. It was exclusive to one store 
in each city. 


2. It was based on a special sales 
appeal that had not been pushed 
before. 

3. It was based on merchandise 
64 


which, if any was left over after 
the week’s promotion, would still be 
a staple seller. 

4. The promotion was drama- 
tized. 

5. It was carefully planned down 
to the last detail. 

6. Each store was offered the op- 
portunity for a good mark-up. 

7. Promotion was concentrated 
into a short space of time. 

Exclusiveness was an important 
feature of the idea. It gave the 
company the opportunity to offer 
one store in each city something 
which it could have for itself alone 
and on which it would be protected 
for at least a month. 

This meant that there would be 
no competition in prices or in ad- 
vertising. It fitted right in with 
every store’s idea of its own indi- 
viduality ; it helped each store play 
up its position of leadership in of- 
fering new merchandise. 

Those dealers who did not get 
this particular promotion will be 
given their opportunity with sub- 
sequent promotions as they are de- 
veloped—thus placing this merchan- 
dising plan on a fair and just basis. 


Looking for an Idea 
with a “Hook” 


In looking for the basic idea 
which would be new the company 
canvassed carefully all the possi- 
bilities of selling floor coverings. 
New patterns, of course, are al- 
ways news, but since floor cover- 
ings are continually being brought 
out in new patterns it did not feel 
that that would give the “hook” 
which was needed to make the plans 
different. 

After considerable discussion the 
company hit upon the idea of creat- 
ing special floor coverings for bed- 
rooms. So far as this type of mer- 
chandise is concerned, the bedroom 
has been the neglected room of the 
house. 

In many houses the rugs found 
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1 bedrooms are those which for- 
merly served their apprenticeship 
1 the living-room or the dining- 
1oom. If not, they are rugs that 
have been chosen from merchan- 
cise primarily designed for use in 
other parts of the house. 

Investigation showed that in 
many bedrooms women were pay- 
ing great attention to details of 
urniture, paper and hangings and 
yet were ruining the ensemble effect 
y unsuitable rugs. 

Furthermore, most houses have 
t least three bedrooms to one liv- 
ng-room and one dining-room and 
every housekeeper has great pride 
n the neat and colorful appear- 
ance of her bedrooms. This has 
en fostered in late years by the 
manufacturers of furniture, bed- 
preads, sheets, cosmetics and hang- 
ings. 
Three New 
Sizes Created 


Therefore, Bigelow - Sanford 
created special designs for bedroom 
use. In addition to that it created 
three new rug sizes which can be 
used in combination. These were 
carefully worked out to be of the 
right size to go with single, twin 
and double beds. 

These specially designed bed- 
room rugs gave the individual ef- 
fects that would appeal to depart- 
ment stores. 

In addition, because the company 
knew that the idea of bedroom floor 
overings was sound, it was able 
to tell the stores that even though 
they fell a little bit short of their 
quotas during the period of promo- 
tion they still had good staple mer- 
chandise with a specialized appeal 


which should be a steady seller year 


in and year out. Therefore they 
were not gambling by buying 
special merchandise and could look 
upon the promotion not only as an 
nmediate sales-getter but, also, as 
something that was paving the way 
for a good steady volume of future 
ales. 

In order to give the promotion a 
dramatic basis, the company of- 
fered the stores an opportunity to 
tie-up with Bette Davis, the mo- 
tion picture star. It showed them 
how they could reproduce in their 
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own rug departments the boudoir 
especially decorated at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in New York City for 
Miss Davis. This was carpeted 
with a Vanitie rug and illustra- 
tive material was furnished show- 
ing every store how it could repro- 
duce, either in its windows or in 
its floor covering departments, a 
replica of Miss Davis’ boudoir. In 
addition, there were created special 
life-size cutouts of the star which 
would be eye-catchers either in 
windows or inside the store. 

In order to make the plan as 
easy as possible for a store to put 
in operation it was worked out to 
every last detail. The whole plan 
was based on studies of various 
types of promotion for other kinds 
of merchandise and was carried out 
only after a consultation with pro- 
motion-minded department store 
executives. 

The salesmen were given a port- 
folio in which the plan was out- 
lined thoroughly. 

In it was told the purpose of the 
promotion, its novel features, its 
theme, and how to conduct it. 
Sample newspaper advertisements 
were laid out and copy written. 

The company expected that all 
of the stores would want to use 
their own layouts and copy and 
therefore believed its own should 
be suggestive rather than final. In 
many cases, however, it found that 
the stores followed its directions 
even to the special copy. 

In order to be of the greatest 
help to the stores, it gave them 
several varieties of advertisements 
in each size although the promo- 
tion called for only three advertise- 
ments in a series. 


Radio Continuity 
Supplied 


In addition, it gave them radio 
continuity for such stores as have 
radio hours. 

A special package and envelope 
stuffer was created which was 
printed by the company with the 
dealer’s own imprint. More than 
700,000 of these were sent out dur- 
ing the promotion. 

In addition to one display piece 
and also the showing -of dealers 
how to simulate Bette Davis’ 
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boudoir, already mentioned, the 
dealers were given photographs of 
three window displays that they 
could build themselves. 

They were given three for the 
same reason that they were given 
a choice of newspaper advertise- 
ments because the company wanted 
to give them something flexible to 
choose from and yet hoped that 
they would follow its ideas fairly 
closely. Finally, in the portfolio 
Bigelow-Sanford did something 
that is seldom done—that is, it laid 
down definite restrictions which had 
to be observed if the store was 
given the promotion. 

This was done for several 
reasons. First, by laying down 
these restrictions it was assured 
that the plan would be carried out 
to the fullest. Second, the com- 
pany knew that if it put the plan 
on this basis the stores would ap- 
preciate what they were getting far 
more than if it had been slip-shod. 
In the third place by laying down 
rigid restrictions as to the dates of 
the promotion it was able to make 
the country-wide activity almost 
simultaneous and to place it in a 
good selling season. 

The salesmen were sent out with 
these portfolios and in each case 
showed them to the buyer, the mer- 
chandise manager and the advertis- 


ing manager of the store. They 
2 
“Breeder’s Gazette” Issues 
Weekly 


A weekly issue of Breeder's Gazette, 
Spencer, Ind., has started publication. 
The monthly edition will not be dis- 
turbed in any way, being supplemented 
on the second, third and fourth Satur- 
days with an issue of particular interest 
to the livestock farmer and purebred 
breeder. An advertising office for 
Breeder’s Gazette has been opened in 
the Transportation Building, Chicago. 





New Account to Chirurg 

The Smith & Winchester Manufactur- 
ing Company, South Windham, Conn., 
builder of Fourdrinier paper machines, 
has appointed the James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston, to handle its adver- 
tising. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Appoints Kirkgasser 
Yeoman Brothers Company, Chicago, 
pumping equipment, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with George J. Kirk- 
gasser & Company, of that city. 
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were told to go through the port- 
folio page by page and to use it as 
the basis of their selling talk. Once 
the store had accepted the idea th 
portfolio was left with it as 
guide for the conduct of the pro 
motion. 

In the portfolio there was a list 
of suggested resale prices whicl 
in each case, gave the dealer a 
very satisfactory mark-up. Ob- 
viously, the promotion would not 
have a great deal of appeal if it 
was not a profit-maker and practi 
cally every store in the country fol- 
lowed the suggested prices. On 
the Pacific Coast, owing to the 
extra freight charges, stores used 
even higher prices than were sug 
gested. 

Finally, as already mentioned, by 
concentrating the promotion in a 
short space of time the stores were 
able to give it real sales effort 

In the portfolio were a number of 
suggestions for getting the co 
operation of the entire store per 
sonnel and also suggestions of vari 
ous ideas for signs to be placed 
about the store, during the week. 

The company was gratified with 
the co-operation it got from the 
various stores and, of course, was 
more than gratified with the fact 
that it was able to move a great 
quantity of new merchandise in a 
two-week period. , 


+ * 
Head American Institute of 


Graphic Arts 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York, re-elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting: Honorary 
president, Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr.; 
president Harry L. Gage; treasurer, 
F. W. Shaefer; corresponding secretary, 
William Reydel. Charles Chester Lane 
is first vice-president and Ellen Thayer 
recording secretary. 


Death of C. T. Mutchner 


Chalmers T. Mutchner, aged forty-five 
until three months ago director of publi: 
relations for the Frigidaire Corporation 
died last week at Tucson, Ariz., where 
he was attempting to regain his health 
He had been head of Frigidaire’s publi: 
relations activities for six years. 


Returns to “La Informacion 
A. G. Odio has returned to La I» 
formacion, New York, Spanish daily 
newspaper, as advertising manager. U; 
until four months ago he held this same 
position. 
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1,710,000 


families in Great Britain 
use the “DAILY HERALD” as their 























shopping guide 


The second largest daily newspaper in 
Britain, the “Daily Herald” has attracted to itself during 
the past three years nearly three-quarters of a million new 
readers. It has carried the advertising of nearly every 
famous British advertiser, and has established itself as the 
fastest-growing national daily newspaper in the world. 
The reason tor the “Daily Herald’s” astonishing success is 
plain. A wide international outlook, a clear-cut policy 
on home affairs, the most famous team of feature-writers in 
British journalism—have combined to draw new readers by 
the thousand from every district and from every class. 


( 





ml 


To advertisers who wish to enter the prosperous, easily- 
accessible British market, the “Daily Herald” offers a 
cumplete national coverage—at the lowest rate per 1,000 
readers of any big daily paper in Great Britain. As part of 
its service to the advertiser, the “ Daily Herald” publishes 
a monthly certificate of circulation. The latest of these 
shows that certified net daily sales are well in excess of 


1,710,000 


The “DAILY HERALD” is the most economical 
National Advertising Medium in Britain 


Arthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, “ Daily Herald,” 67 Long Acre, London, W.C.a 








Sales and Advertising, Personnel, 


Today’s Four-Point Job for Sales 
Managers 


Management and Finance Must Be 


Considered Above All Else 


By M. G. O’Harra 


Eastern Sales Manager, Norge Corporation 


ITHOUT arrogating any 

undue importance to the sales 
manager, it is he who will play 
certainly one of the most prominent 
roles when idle wheels and lathes 
begin to turn. Through him the 
market for raw materials will be 
increased, factories will resume and 
expand their operations, and em- 
ployment will be given to hundreds 
of thousands. ; 

At the same time a competent 
sales manager must analyze his 
market and distribute his merchan- 
dise at the lowest possible selling 
expense. He must guide and direct 
his salesmen intelligently, and ad- 
vise wisely with dealers who want 
both his merchandise and his coun- 
sel. He must also keep in touch 
with continually changing market 
conditions due to bridals, births and 
burials, and find new outlets to 
reconcile his production with these 
necessary readjustments of demand 
and supply. 

In my opinion the sales manager 
is carrying the major burden of 
industry and finance. He is, or 
should be, governed by four domi- 
nating factors. 

The first is sales and advertising. 
Without sales his success is nil 
and without advertising, it will be 
negligible. But combine a well- 
selected sales organization with an 
intelligent advertising program, 
co-ordinated with a sound mer- 
chandising policy, and his progress 
will be both rapid and stable. 

Second, comes personnel. Unless 
a sales organization is intelligently 
selected and directed, it is a stone 
around a sales manager’s neck and 
there are not enough hours in the 
day to overcome the handicap of 
its inefficiency. 

From a speech before the Sales Man- 
agers Club and Chamber of Commerce, 
Rochester, N. Y 





I have found that a sales for 
can be led farther than it can 
driven. Neither too easy nor t 
hard is my formula with salesmen 
A sledge-hammer does not bu 
an organization, it destroys it. 

The late Jim Corbett, when aske 
why he always smiled at an < 
ponent in the ring the same as 
smiled at a friend in the se e, 
said: “I have the punch to back i 
up.” In other words, let your or- 
ganization know that you have a 
punch . . . but “pull” your 
punches! 


The Importance 
of Management 


Third is management, for that is 
the first and foremost fundamental 
of a sales manager’s equipment. He 
must manage his sales, his adver 
tising, his personnel and much of 
the actual consumer-selling at the 
point of sale. 

He plays a larger part than ever 
today in his dealers’ business, be- 
cause his contacts are diffused over 
wide territories and he can give to 
each local dealer the benefit of his 
national experience. There was a 
time when the manufacturer pro- 
duced his wares when, if and as he 
pleased, and the distributor or 
jobber had very little to say about 
it. But this is a new era; today 
the sales manager is the liaison 
officer between supply and demand 
He knows what the market will 
take and tells the manufacturer to 
make it. 

This brings me to the fourth 
dominating factor in sales manage- 
ment, which is finance, because 
while the sales manager may n r 
be directly responsible for the in- 

vestment in a business, he is very 
largely and very definitely respon- 
sible for both the safety and tlie 
earnings of that investment. His 
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inventory must be liquid, he must 
ect commodities that will show a 
ofit to his company, and every 
ve he makes must be made with 
vision and the vigilance of a 
todian of funds. 
[here is just one additional point 
that I should like to stress, and that 
the need of an uninterrupted, 
unbroken line of communication be- 
tween wholesale selling and retail 
buying. 
In the old days, when a sales 
manager madé a sale, he was 
tl! icy Today when he makes a 
ile he has just started. His job is 
not completed till the retailer has 
turned his purchase into cash. 
It isn't enough to put merchan- 
ise on a retailer’s floor; he is also 
morally obligated to move it out 
gain. He must advise with the 


. 
\lilwaukee Club Elects Eriksen 


Fred E. Eriksen, advertising manager 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
ght Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Mil- 
waukee Advertis- 
ing Club, succeed- 
in Harry G. 
Hoffman, manager 
of the Milwaukee 
office of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, 


Inc. 
Other new of- 
ficers are: Vice- 


president, T. Clay- 
ton Cheney, adver- 
tising manager, 
Milcor Steel Com- 
pany; secretary, 
A. G. Heinmiller, 
advertising man- 
ager, S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Company, 
and, treasurer, 
advertising manager, 
irst Wisconsin National Bank. 
[The board of governors is composed 
Irving C. Buntman, executive direc- 
Wisconsin Markets, Inc.; falter 
llaise, advertising manager, Robert A. 
lohnston Company; Frank M. Smith, 
I Bouer Paper Company, and 
llarry G. Simmons, executive secretary, 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. 


New York Show at Chicago 


The twelfth annual exhibit of adver- 
ing art sponsored by the New York 
rt Directors Club will be on display 
Chicago in the Crystal Room of Mar- 
ill Field & Company from June 8 to 
The exhibit was introduced at a 
ncheon meeting of the Chicago Adver- 
ing Council, under whose auspices the 
»w was brought to that city, on June 
The meeting was addressed by 
Chicago designer. 





Fred E. Eriksen 
Marvin Lehmkuhl, 


\ifonso Lannelli, 
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dealer on his merchandising; his 
advertising; and his displays. He 
must also show him how to protect 
his profits. 

We have educated Americans to 
be shrewd buyers through the fa- 
miliar medium of cut prices, which 
are responsible for so many fail- 
ures among retailers. My advice to 
any retailer who is faced with cut- 
price competition is to encourage 
it, for he will thereby help to 
eliminate it. 

The fact is, there is no substitute 
for an honest profit, and among 
the many responsibilities of a suc- 
cessful sales manager is that of 
promoting a live-and-let-live profit 
policy between the manufacturer 
and the dealer, because the public 
also suffers when stores fold up and 
factories close down. 


_ + 


To Discuss Bank Promotion 

A two-day conference on bank adver- 
tising is scheduled as a part of the thirty- 
first annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, which takes place 
June 12-16 at Chicago. The program, 
which was arranged by Walter B. French, 
vice-president of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, will be given at 
luncheons on June 13 and June 15. 

These — the ry meg: and topics for 
June 13: yon, president of the 
Financial , TN, Association, “‘Pub- 
lic Relations”; Robin E. Doan, Denver 
National Bank, ““Window Displays”; and 
WwW. Neal, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., “Trust 
Development.” 

The following will speak June 15: 
Ralph L. Watters, Lincoln Bank & Trust 
Company, Louisville, ““Newspaper Adver- 
tising, Now, Why and How”; A. 
Gruenewald, Marshall & Iisley Bank, 
Milwaukee, ‘‘Does Advertising Pay? me 
and Granville B. Jacobs, “‘The New Bank 

Salesmanship.” 


Plan Hog Serum Campaign 
Twenty-two of the leading producers 
of hog serum in the Corn Belt States 
have formed an organization to be known 
as Associated Serum Producers, Incor- 
porated. An advertising campaign advo- 
cating vaccination and the services of 
the veterinarian is a part of their pro- 
gram. Farm journals of the principal 
Begeretnens States will be used. 
Potts & Company, advertising 
agency, Kansas City, will the 
campaign. 


direct 


Has Boat Account 


Air Cruisers, Inc., Clifton, N. J., 
manufacturer of inflated boats, has 
placed its advertising account with 


Lyddon, Hanford & Frohman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 








Show Retailers Why and How to 
Use Dealer Helps 






It Is Sometimes as Hard to Sell Dealers on Using Material as It Is to 
Sell the Product 


South Benp Larne Works 
Souts Benp, Inp, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We wonder if you could refer us to 
any manufacturers who have printed 
literature which offers advertising helps 
to its customers, for example: cuts, mats, 
letterheads, etc. 

We would greatly appreciate any as- 
sistance you may be able to give us on 
this as we would like to get out a small 
circular offering aid of this kind to our 
customers, 

Joun H. SHEEHAN, 
Technical Service Department. 


[¢ sometimes happens 
that an advertiser 
will work out an effec- 
tive campaign of adver- 
tising for his line, in- 
cluding practically every 
medium and tying them 
all together with a mer- 
chandising plan. He 
realizes that dealer 
helps, those display 
pieces, booklets, letter- 
heads, cuts, etc., that the 


Particularly just before a new 
campaign gets under way, special 
effort is made to get tie-up mate- 
rial in the hands of dealers. Adver- 
tising portfolios show the dealer 
what the company is doing and al 
most always lay special emphasis 
on the part that the dealer should 
play in the effort if everyone con- 
cerned is to benefit fully. 

The Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Company furnishes jobbers’ 


U. S. TIRE DEALER HELPS 
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use, are a vital part of 
the plan. Yet actually 








the material frequently 
does not get into the 
hands of nearly enough 
dealers, and that which 
does reach the dealer is 
not always used effec- 
tively. 

It is sometimes more 
difficult to sell dealer- 
help material to retail- 
ers, even though there 

















is no charge for it, than y - alne fhe 


it is to sell the product 
itself. Many manufac- 
turers work out separate 
selling and advertising 
campaigns featuring their “helps.” 
Their salesmen are trained to get 
an order for this material as well 
as the product itself. The dealer 
helps that are available are fea- 
tured in business-paper advertising, 
house magazines, broadsides, cata- 
logs, bulletins and special port- 
folios. 








Tor clowtiirs teat, heve proved met payer sith dealers. Seneithr tow prise Bown 
tide > om speesal Fart a 


A summary of dealer helps is given in this U. S. Tire 


dealer publication 


salesmen with a special portfolio 
which folds in such a way that 
actual samples of the folders and 
other material may be included. It 
is held together tightly by a snap 
when closed. This portfolio con- 
tains a fan catalog, sample of con- 
sumer leaflets, cut sheets showing 
cuts and complete newspaper ad- 
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vertisements and special advertising 
order blanks for the purpose of 
ordering Emerson fan advertising 
material. 

In arranging with dealers to han- 
die Emerson fans, the wholesaler’s 
salesman also arranges for the 
supply of advertising matter to be 
furnished at the same time. Ship- 
ment of the material is made direct 
to the dealer. At the time of ship- 
ment both the dealer and whole- 
saler are notified by postcard that 
the material is being sent. 

The special order blank lists all 
of the advertising material that is 
available. Dealers are informed on 
this blank that a liberal supply will 
be furnished free but are cautioned 
to order only such forms and quan- 
tities as can actually be used to 
advantage. Space is allowed for the 
insertion of the desired imprint. 

In signing this order the dealer 
agrees “to make good use of the 
advertising material requested in 
selling fans made by the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Company.” 


Using the Loose-Leaf 
Sales Man 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany supplies its salesmen with a 
number of pages for their loose- 
leaf sales manual. On these pages 
are reproductions, in color, of all 
of the display material that is 
available and the terms. A sum- 
mary of this material is also pre- 
sented in the “Royal Tire News,” 
a publication which is sent to 
dealers. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany issues a portfolio which con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions 
of the complete line of displays 
and other dealer-help material and 
merchandising devices. An intro- 
duction points out the importance of 
action on the dealer’s part. In the 
portfolio or book Westinghouse 
presents a plan of action, divided 
n five parts: First, sales to be 
made outside of the store itself; 
second, sales through compelling 
window displays; third, sales from 
merchandising facilities in the 
store; fourth, from sales promotion 
activities; fifth, from tying-in with 
1 nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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REACH INTO 
THE LIGHT! 


on’r mark time while “depres- 

sion clouds” are lowering. .. . 
Seize this moment to establish 
your overseas markets. Rich 
trade possibilities are open to you 
through the reading-public of 
Punch. Here is a guaranteed 
125,000 of the wealthiest, most in- 
telligent and most persuadable 
people in the English-speaking 
world—people who look for Punch 
eagerly and read it from cover to 
cover. And that’s not all. . . . 
Such is the character of Punch 
that rarely is a copy thrown away. 
From reader to reader, from one 
home, one country even, to an- 
other it goes, multiplying its orig- 
inal circulation tenfold at a mod- 
est estimate. An immensely wide, 
immensely profitable market wait- 
ing! Get into it now! The way 
lies through 


PUNCH 


The only high-class. weekly in England 
publishing audited net sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon. Advertisement Mgr.. Punch 
19, Bouverie Street. London. E. C. 4., Eng. 








When the Customers Vote Their 


Preferences 


They Help a Manufacturer Frame His Advertising and Help Set 
the Stage for a New Product 


By Frank Saladino 


C. Saladino & Sons, Inc. 


HROUGH the medium of ad- 
vertising, we have been asking 
our trade to vote certain prefer- 
ences; and we are using the poll to 
set the stage for the introduction 


of our newest product development. - 


It is a product, incidentally, that 
developed from a failure. 

To explain our experience, it is 
necessary for me to sketch our 
background. We make surgical gut 
and strings for tennis rackets and 
musical instruments. We are a 
family concern. The business was 
founded in 1917 by Carmelo Sala- 
dino, a master string-maker who 
imparted his keen knowledge of 
craftsmanship to his five sons, each 
of whom is active in the enterprise. 

In the earlier years the business 
was confined to the manufacture of 
gut strings, and the output was sold 
chiefly to jobbers who supplied the 
musical and surgical-supply trades. 

The rapid growth of tennis 
caused an increase in the use of gut 
strings ; and the sporting-goods field 
became the primary market. Back 
in 1922 and 1923, the scarcity of 
raw gut for making tennis strings 
pushed prices to levels that were 
just about prohibitive; and the high 
cost of tennis playing began to af- 
fect the game’s popularity. 

This condition prompted us to 
search for a substitute. Our first 
experiments were with rayon; but 


after several attempts to make 
rayon strings, we abandoned the 
idea. 

Next we experimented with 


Japanese silk floss of the finest 
grade obtainable. After two years 
of experiment we developed a 
string that withstood all our 
laboratory tests. In 1924 the de- 
mand for a suitable tennis string 
at a reasonable price was so strong 
that we straightway introduced our 
new string to the sporting-goods 





trade. We called it the Yankee 
Winner. 

We believed that, for a tenn 
racket, the Yankee Winner w: 
just about ideal. It was strong. | 
was unlike gut, in that it was nm 
affected by climate. Our tests had 
indicated, so we thought, that i 
was durable. 

But service on the tennis court 
revealed that Yankee Winne: 
would fray. The mistake wa 
costly; for it brought back fron 
our dealers every string we had 
sold. But, convinced that we wer 
on the right track, we spent an 
other year trying to overcome th« 
objectionable feature. Finally, our 
efforts were rewarded; for we 
succeeded in producing a string that 
not only would not fray, but in 
other respects was superior to our 
expectations. 

Carefully, this time, we tried out 
the string in service. Tennis play- 
ers played with rackets strung with 
the new product, and reported the 
results. We knew, now, that the 
string had made good. We named 
it Nofray. 

First Failure Had No 
Serious Effect 


Strange to say, the failure of 
the first string did not seriously af- 
fect the introduction of the second 
in fact, in many instances, that first 
failure really seemed to work to 
our benefit. No doubt, this pleasant 
condition was a result of the man 
ner in which the failure of the first 
one was made good. 

Now, until the advent of the silk 
string, as I have said, all our gut- 
string output had been sold, chiefly, 
to jobbers. In turn, the jobbers 
sold the merchandise to their re- 
spective trades—but under the job- 
bers’ brand names. But now, with 
our new string ready to market, we 
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lized that we had something that 
s likely to prove popular; and 
decided to sell it, under our own 
ie, to sporting-goods dealers and 
stringers. 
ntil this point we had devoted 
r attention exclusively to produc- 
We had given our attention 
producing the best string we 
ew how. We knew but little 
out merchandising. 

Even today, we are not big ad- 
vertisers; yet although we began 

a way exceedingly small, adver- 
tising has been a big factor in our 
company’s success. 

Our president, Joseph Saladino, 

virtually our whole sales force. 
lwice a year, from coast to coast, 

covers the country. But every 
month, so we feel, we call on every 

irting-goods dealer in the whole 
ndustry—and that “calling” we ac- 

mplish with our business-paper 
f vertising. 

Every year since 1925 our busi- 
ess has increased ; and the largest 

reases have come during the last 

ur years, at a time when business 
general has been just 
about dormant. 
_ We experienced the 
problem of public prej- 
lice. Tennis players 
and the re-stringers of 
tennis rackets had be- 
me accustomed to gut 
strings. But the prej- 
dice broke down be- 
re satisfactory per- 
rmance on the part of 

k strings—plus mod- 
rate price. 

For the juvenile trade 
ve developed—after the 
Nofray—a special silk 
tring that could be used 

low-price rackets 

for juveniles. Until 
that time no American 
inufacturer had been 
le to meet the price 
mpetition of strings 


it were imported from ae 
pan. Today, this silk Pepe re 
1 would give preference w a — 
a HIGH GRADE SEK STRING 
MEAP GUT STRING 
This is the business-paper — 
advertisement Saladino ree rea 
bbid we par allt = 
used to allow customers to PIN = 


vote their preference 
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string of American make is used, 
almost to the exclusion of the 
Japanese products, in all low-priced 
rackets. 

And that brings us to our present 
advertising program. For a re- 
stringing job, few players want to 
pay more than $5. That is the top 
price for silk. Normally, gut 
strings are priced higher. This 
year, however, gut-string manu fac- 
turers are offering a special string 
to meet the popular price demand. 
This product lacks the playing 
qualities found in the better grades. 

Some players who might be dis- 
satisfied with a low-grade gut 
string might be satisfied with a high 
grade of silk. On the other hand, 
there may be players who, rather 
than take silk, would take gut 
string of any grade. 

As manufacturers of both kinds, 
we are familiar with the situation. 

Accordingly, we asked ourselves : 
Why not present the facts to the 
dealer, and ask his opinion? 

And hence the vote. 
In business-paper space we asked 


String 
be used on $5.00 Stringing Jobs? 


You rman mabe the derma. for 53.00 wil be + pepule 
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the sporting-goods dealer: “What’s 
your opinion? Should a high-grade 
silk string or a cheap gut string 
be used on a $5 stringing job?” 

The copy explained: “You must 
make this decision, for $5 will be a 
popular re-stringing price this year. 
Players who paid more in previous 
years will ask you to give them the 
best stringing value obtainable at 
this price. Many players know 
little or nothing about string values 
—they can’t tell whether a string 
originated in a lamb, a hog, or a 
silk worm. These players rely upon 
your good judgment. The perform- 
ance of the string you recommend 
will prove the soundness of your 
judgment. Choose wisely. Select 
a known and tried tennis string.” 

Two panels of type describe, re- 
spectively, our Nofray strings and 
our Scholastic gut strings—the lat- 
ter a product for a $5 re-stringing 
job. 

At the bottom of the page we 
said: “Voice your opinion—use 
coupon, What is the consensus of 
opimion on this important subject? 
Register your opinion on the at- 
socked coupon. All replies will be 
held in confidence. In order to poll 
a heavy vote, we will reward every 
re-stringer or dealer who itvests in 
a 'three-cent stamp to forward his 
opinion with a surprise gift valued 
at two dollars.” 

The coupon was a ballot. 

The page brought returns—not 
merely coupons registering votes, 
but letters from dealers and re- 
stringers, expanding and amplify- 
ing their opinions on the question 
we had asked. 


Returns Verified 
Company’s Opinion 


In terms of percentage, the re- 
turns are interesting. They’re still 
coming in, but they run like this: 
For high-quality silk, 73 per cent; 
for low-grade gut strings, 22 per 
cent; for one or the other without 
special choice, 5 per cent. 

In the main, the figures verified 
our own beliefs. But I think that 
the important fact is that they con- 
firmed, in actual percentages, what 
we had only supposed. In addition, 
the letters that accompanied the 
coupons—and, by the way, about 
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90 per cent of the coupons have 
been accompanied by letters—have 
given us a wealth of advertising in- 
formation. 

Perhaps our experience has 
demonstrated that the opinions of 
the customers of almost any manu 
facturer—valuable as they are—are 
his for the asking. 

No doubt, it is wise to insure a 
large return of votes by offering 
the voters something of value. 
That is what we did. And what 
we offered was a sample of a new 
product. 


Each Voter Received 
a Letter 


To everyone who sent in a 
coupon, we sent this letter: 

“We sure started something! The 
question of high-grade silk or 
cheap gut for $s stringing is just 
teeming with interest. Hundreds 
of re-stringers from all over the 
country have already registered 
their opinions. Returns are still 
pouring in. Watch for the final re- 
sult, which will be published in the 
trade publications. See if your 
opinion is shared by re-stringers in 
general. 

“Now for the Surprise Gift. 

“Accept with our compliments the 
latest achievement in string crafts- 
manship—Intertwist (patented) the 
ideal tennis string that combines 
the resilience of high grade split 
lamb gut with the strength and 
durability of high quality silk. In- 
tertwist, the perfect silk-gut string 
possesses all the advantages offered 
by silk and gut, while all the dis- 
advantages of each are elimi- 
nated. : 

“We want you to try it out and 
convince yourself that it possesses 
all the advantages we claim for it. 
We want you to tell us honestly 
what you think of Intertwist. 

“Here again is another exclusive 
Saladino achievement. Note the 
Multi-Color Spiral on the Inter- 
twist strings. You get a harmoni- 
ous combination of purple, red, 
black and green against a natural 
background. When strung up in a 
racket, the Multi-Color Spiral 


makes one of the most beautiful 
stringing jobs you ever set your 
eyes upon. +. ee 
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Our success with the business- 
paper experiment prompted us to 
carry the same idea into our ad- 
vertising to the tennis player. In 
our May advertising in display 
space that goes to players we have 
asked the question: “Does a high- 
grade silk string offer more play- 
ing value at $5 than a low-grade 
gut string?” To each player who 
returns a coupon we have offered 
a copy of the booklet, “Improving 
Your Game,” -written by George 
\gutter, dean of American pro- 
fessionals and now the tennis “pro” 
at Forest Hills. 

From the player poll, as from 
the dealer and re-stringer poll, we 
expect to gather helpful informa- 
tion—and, perhaps, a few pleasant 
surprises which, of course are al- 
ways welcome. 





Succeeds Norvell as Head 


of Remington Arms 

Charles K. Davis has been elected 
president of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., following 
its acquisition by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. He succeeds 
Saunders Norvell, who continues as a 
member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Davis, who will be general man- 
ager as well as president, has been an 
executive of Du Pont subsidiary com- 
panies.. E. E. Handy has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

H. J. Strugnell and J. Gilbert Heath, 
who have resigned as_ vice-presidents, 
will retain their connections with Rem- 
ington Arms in the selling end of the 
business, 


Death of F. V. Skiff 


Frank Vernon Skiff, first president and 
co-founder of the Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc., died at New York last week. With 
his brother-in-law, Frank P. Ross, of 
Chicago, Mr. Skiff introduced in 1901 
the distribution of kitchen and house- 
hold articles as premiums with each 
package of tea and coffee, an innovation 
which built up their business to a cor- 
poration whose sales were $18,000,000 
during 1919, the last year Mr. Skiff was 
an active partner. Mr. Skiff was sixty- 
three years old at the time of his death. 








Appoints Root Agency 
The Prof. J. Warnesson Company, 
Chicago, theatrical make-up, has placed 
its advertising account with the Root 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 





Tarantous Resigns 
_ H. A. Tarantous, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and business manager of Axto- 
m — Daily News, New York, has re- 
Signed, 
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GOOD 
COPY 


does not cause 
advertisers to 
suffer from the 
**jitters’’ which 
frequently are 
the penalty of 
extravagant 


statements. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 























Gimbels Tells All 


The Brand of Truth That “You Demand of a Witness” 


Makes Its 


Appearance in Store Advertising 


By Amos Bradbury 


HEN I saw Gimbels new 

advertising in the paper the 
other night with its request that I 
join in “a great new campaign for 
truth in advertising” I read eagerly 
on. 

“For years on end” said the copy, 
“we at Gimbels have been thinking 
that we were telling the truth ... 
but what we have been telling was 
so to speak ‘commercial truth.’ 
We could tell you, quite honestly 
that a certain pair of curtains had 
been copied in design from a 
famous model, that the colors were 
pleasing, that the price was very 
low. Every word of this was 
scrupulously true. But we may 
have failed to add that the work- 
manship was by machine rather 
than by hand, and, therefore, the 
price was low.” 

Nothing so startling here, 
thought I, but then, along in the 


truth, even when the truth hurts. 
My old friend Bartlett has sey- 
eral columns in his book of quota- 
tions about what truth is, what it 
will do. “Nothing so powerful, 
nothing so strange,” “beauty is 
truth, truth beauty,” “tell th 
truth and shame the devil,” “harsh 
as truth,” all sorts of quotes ind 
cating that the word has been given 
much study, caused discussion. 
To tell the whole truth, nothing 
but the truth and shame old man 
sham, Gimbels tells about employ- 
ing an outside research laboratory 
to make tests as a check on its 
copy writers and clerks, by making 
“frequent scientific tests of the 
workmanship, materials and values 
of the goods we offer for sale.” 
The Gimbel copy then tried its 
general new policy on specific arti- 
cles of merchandise. 
There were lamp shades, for ex- 


copy Gimbels tells 


revolutionary 


me about a 
step to tell all the 


ample. 
The copy said, “They’re gingham, 
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tied with grosgrain 
ribbon and combined 
with paper parchment 
Of course, they won't 
stand up like shades oi 
expensive sheepski: 
parchment. And the pa- 
per may darken if it 
comes too close to the 
bulb. They’ll last one 
summer, maybe two.” 

Then there are wrist 
watches for sale at 
$12.45 of which it is 
said that they were 
“made to sell for $25.” 

“When the manufac- 
turer sold those to us 
he told us that the Cur- 
vette watch combined 
the best features of a 
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“truth in advertising” 
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cket watch with a wrist watch. 
ankly, time was short so we 
dn’t test them. But the manu- 
icturer guarantees them for re- 
ibility.” 
Then there is a one dollar tea 
ttle that whistles. “If you're 
ter size you can do better for a 
ilar.” There are advertised ex- 
nsion screens “the frames are of 
ood and will warp in time,” ice 
xxes with shelves “lighter than 
u’d find at $19.85 but heavy 
nough for average hard service” 
id other mild cracks. 
\ lady on the train who had 
en shopping read the ad about 
the ice box aloud to her girl friend 
seemed to like it. 
A man in a nearby seat, who 
sunded as if he might be in the 
lvertising business said “that is 
ist smart advertising, but it casts 
loubt on all advertising.” 
From my observation on this one 
evening the copy did attract atten- 
tion, which I presume was the 


bject. The idea may go further. 
One store advertises a Moth 
Proof Chest under the heading 
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“Destructive Little Moths Can't 
Damage Winter Wearables Stored 
in These.” 

Then the description: “holding 
ten garments, sixty-two inches 
high, made of heavy composition 
board” and all the rest. 

Gimbel might say: “Perhaps a 
moth who wore a gas mask could 
live in this closet. But no ordinary 
moth. We tested seventeen and 
all were made ill immediately; all 
but two passed away soon there- 
after.” 

For Thomas Carlyle said that 
ridicule was the test of truth. 
Montaigne said, “I speak as much 
truth as I dare.” 

Scores of great men of the past 
said other things about it. Gimbels 
ought to have a lot of fun and 
arouse interest with their new (not 
just “old-fashioned commercial 
truth”) copy idea. 





Heads Louisville Club 


Jerome S. Weill, advertising director 
of the Kaufman Straus Company, has 
been elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Louisville. 
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.. ON the sands of Long Beach, L.1.,N. Y., the largest public 
address system in the world has been erected! Six poles, each 
with two specially built loud-speakers cover a stretch of a mile 
and a quarter! .. . CLEAR (static impossible), pleasant broad- 
casting of entertainment, news, beach exercises, health and 
beauty hints AND ADVERTISING will be wafted to over 
three quarters of a million (750,000) bathers each week for 
TWELVE WEEKS. From June 15th to September 10th, daily 
from 10 to 6... YOUR message to these millions MUST 
BE HEARD, can't be tuned off! The cost is really trivial. 
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Extra! “The Congressional Record” 
Is Colored 


But There Is Much House Debate on the Subject 


HE most colored newspaper in 
the United States is The Con- 
gressional Record. 

On the other hand, the Record 
may be colored the least! 

Thus, the whole issue is left 
distressingly hazy. 

It all came about when the House 
of Representatives, droning along 
on a perfectly safe subject—cur- 
rency inflation—suddenly, and no 
doubt to its dismayed surprise, 
found itself ensnarled in a discus- 
sion of policies of journalism. 

Hon. Wright Patman, of Texas, 
really started it. He was making a 
speech about money. In the course 
of the Texan’s remarks, Hon. Jeff 
Busby, of the Mississippi Busbys, 
inquired if the gentleman would 
yield. The gentleman would, he 
said, and gladly. 

Whereupon, Mr. Busby arose to 
tell the chair that there is rampant 
in the country a sort of epidemic 
of ignorance about a number of 
pretty big subjects, including cur- 
rency; and Mr. Busby rather im- 
plied that to these subjects there 
ought to be applied a great deal 
of study, perhaps even by Con- 
gress, itself. “And as long as we 
do not do that,” Mr. Busby as- 
sured his colleagues, “we will be 
humbugged by the same bunch 
who has been humbugging us.” 

When the applause, probably in- 
adequately reported by the Rec- 
ord’s brusque and bracketed word, 
had subsided, Mr. Patman, resum- 
ing, expressed gratitude. 

“I wish,” Mr. Patman said, “that 
more people would read The Con- 
gressional Record and read the 
speeches of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, who has 
just addressed you.” 

Mr. Patman expanded. “People 
do not generally know,” he told the 
House, “that they can get The Con- 
gressional Record except through 
their Congressman. They do not 
know that they can subscribe for 
it by paying $1.50 a month or $8 
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a session. I wish Members of the 
House would encourage their con- 
stituents to subscribe for it, if for 
no other reason than that they b 
permitted to read discussions 
such gentlemen as the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
Busby) and become informed on 
such matters.” 

Mr. Patman expanded even more. 
His ensuing thoughts, together with 
certain interpolated thoughts from 
other gentlemen, are _ recorded 
in the Record—without, inciden- 
tally, any typographical symptoms 
of self-consciousness—as presented 
herewith : 

Mr. PATMAN. It (the Record) 
is the only uncensored publication in 
America. There is not any other 
publication in America that is not 
censored. The Congressional Rec- 
ord is the only one. The Congres- 
sional Record is the only publica- 
tion that does not carry colored 
news, colored information, or sub- 
sidized information in some way, 
shape, form, or fashion, either rep- 
resenting an organization or special! 
interest in some manner. I do not 
mean to say that all publications 
are corrupt but every publication 
has someone to censor the news that 
goes into that publication, someone 
to color that news if they want 
to, but The Congressional Record 
is the only publication in America 
that carries uncensored and un- 
colored news, and instead of re- 
stricting its distribution I wish it 
were possible for each Member to 
send out several times as many as 
he is allowed today. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gen- 
tleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am convinced 
that the gentleman is just 100 per 
cent wrong, and there is more col- 
ored news carried in The Congres- 
sional Record than in any other 
paper in the United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. But he will be 
able to read a discussion of both 
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sides of every question. Each side 
has an opportunity to present in 
the way and manner that they want 
to present it, their side. That is 
not true as to every other publica- 


tion. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think perhaps 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Britten) referred to times when he 
does the speaking. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did not mean 
to be discourteous to the gentle- 
man, but we talk on the floor of 
the House about the bonus, about 
the sales tax, about the veterans, 
about legislation in which we are 
interested. I, myself, talk about the 


+ 


New York Employing Printers 
Elect 
annual election, the New York 
Printers Association, Inc., 
Stewart Jaminson, Lincoln En- 
gtaving and Printing Corporation, as 
president. Frank R. Rodman, John C. 
Rankin Company, was elected first vice- 
president; Diamant, National 
Typographers, Inc., second vice-pres- 
ident; Clarence L. Mortimer, Printing 
Crafts Press, treasurer, and Albert H. 
Vela, Albert H. Vela Company, secre- 
tary. 


At its 
Employing 
elected J. 


Has Kalamazoo Stove 
Campaign 

Smith & French, Inc., De 

been appointed to direct the 


Brooke, 
troit, has 


fall advertising campaign of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The fall schedule will include pub 


lications in small towns and rural com 


munities. 


Transferred ‘eG General Mills 


Fred H. Lamb has been transferred 
from the Larrowe Milling Company, De- 


troit, a subsidiary of General Mills Cor- 
poration, and has been placed in charge 
of the advertising department of the 


Farm Service Corporation, of Minne- 
apvolis, also a subsidiary of General 
Mills. 


. —— ° 
Rosson with Smith & Drum 
Herbert L. Rosson, who formerly con- 
ducted his own advertising service in 
Los Angeles, is now associated with 
Smith & Drum, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. He will act as field execu- 


tive for Smith & Drum. 


+ 
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Navy. Is not that colored in th 
interest of the Navy as I see it 
Of course, it is. Therefore, I sa 
The Congressional Record carri« 
more colored news in it than a: 
newspaper in the United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. But the Mer 
ber representing opposing views 1 
those held by the one who has tl! 
floor can present those views a1 
the other Member cannot cens 
them. Each side of every questi 
is fairly presented. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentl 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I hope the ge: 
tleman from Texas will not be I 


astray from the purpose of hi 
speech, that of discussing the rev 
enue. 


Mr. PATMAN. My time is rap 
idly escaping. I think I shall ad 
dress myself to the Steagall bill. 


+ 
Heads Coal Marketing Agency 


William Emery, Jr., president of th 
Cambridge Collieries Co., has bee: 
elected president of Northern Coals 
Inc., a new corporation organized as 
central marketing agency for coals min« 
in Ohio and the West Virginia Par 
handle, except the Hocking district. 

Mine operators whose production total 
more than 75 per cent of the output fror 
these fields, are stockholders in the new 
company with interest proportionate t 
oe average tonnage of production. 

I. Ireland, Jr., vice-president of th 
me. Coal Company was elected vic« 
president, E. S. Willard, general manag« 
of the U. S. Coal Company, was name 
secretary-treasurer. 


High Point “Enterprise” 
Appointments 

Walter Hester, who has been 
advertising manager of the High Point 
N. C., Enterprise for the last six years 
has been appointed advertising manage: 
He succeeds George F. Edwards, wh 
becomes national advertising manag: 
R. V. ‘vw formerly of the Sparta: 
burg. S. Herald, has joined the loc 
display stall of the Enterprise. 


Has Foot Appliance Account 

The Forest City Rubber Compan 
Cleveland, foot appliances, has appointe 
Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., of that city, t 
direct its advertising. Magazines an 
business papers will be used. 


J. L. Allegood Advanced 


Allegood, of the display adver 
tising. department of the Wilmingtor 
N. C., Star-News, has been appointe 


advertising manager of the two paper 


assistant 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





No Floating for Ivory Soap 


‘Lie Procter & Gamble Company 
does not propose to float with the 
tide. It has set all sail and is 
breasting the tide headed for the 
port of prosperity. Skipper 
Clarence J. Huff, otherwise known 
as general sales manager, gets 
Printers’ Ink (weekly and monthly). 


So do five other executives. 
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Advertising Last week the 


revised Food 


Censorship 
Reaches and Drugs Act, 
Congress studded with ref- 


erences to “am- 
biguity” and “inference,” was sub- 
mitted to Congress. This bill, one 
of the much-pondered promulga- 
tions of the brain trust, or at least 
that section of it headed by Profes- 
sor Tugwell, is in direct conflict at 
many points with the Capper Bill, 
which has received such hearty en- 
dorsement from advertising leaders. 
The basic difference between the 
two bills is this: The Capper Bill 
stops at misstatements of fact, the 
Tugwell Bill adds “or opinion.” 
Particularly disturbing is that 
part of Section 15 of the bill which 
authorizes the conduct of exami- 
nations through “officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agri- 
culture or through any health, food 
or drug officer or employee of any 
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State, territory or political sub- 
division thereof.” 

What a chance this offers for 
the harassing of advertisers by 
clerks in Government employ! 
What an opportunity it gives them 
to run riot in the fogs of “ambi- 
guity” and “inference”! Anyone 
familiar with the caliber of thought 
and meager powers of discrimina- 
tion shown by many Government 
employees will look at this portion 
of the bill in dismay. 

After all, how many Govern- 
ment employees are _ intelligent 
enough to decide what “ambiguity” 
and “inference” in advertising 
mean? Just how far can these 
terms be carried? 

Will a simple statement of su- 
periority be interpreted by infer- 
ence to mean that all competitive 
advertising is misleading and un- 
true? Are we perhaps being ush- 
ered into an era where the only 
advertising that will suit meticu- 
lous bureaucrats will be such 
phrases as “United States Tires 
Are Good Tires” or “Wilson Whis- 
key—That’s All”? 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has attempted frequently to set it- 
self up as a judge of advertising 
and the record of reversals of its 
dicta by the courts is evidence 
enough of the dangers inherent in 
the Tugwell Bill. It is well to re- 
member that each reversed com- 
plaint has cost an honest advertiser 
thousands of dollars in legal fees 
to say nothing of months of time 
spent in litigation. 

In Section 8 of the proposed bill 
there is more than a hint that ‘ 
general agreement of medical opin- 
ion” will be an important criterion 
in determining the truth or falsity 
of statements in food and drug ad- 
vertising. Anyone familiar with 
the various conflicting schools of 
thought in the medical profession 
will ask, “Is there such a thing 


as ‘general agreement’ of medical 
opinion except on some of the most 
fundamental facts of medicine?” 
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One section of the bill makes a 
curious distinction between adver- 
tising in general publications and 
that in medical or other profes- 
sional journals. Why should an 
advertisement in a newspaper be 
wicked and in a medical journal 
all right? 

If cases are brought to court 
who is to pay all the medical ex- 
perts testifying on both sides? 
Who is to decide what is “general 
agreement” among doctors when 
so often the doctors themselves 
cannot decide? 

Professor Tugwell showed a 
glimmer of understanding of ac- 
tualities when he had inserted the 
clause releasing publishers and ad- 
vertising agents from responsibil- 
ity. One publisher, however, on 
reading the bill in its entirety, said 
he believed that the publishers 
would be “in deeper” than ever,— 
meaning the huge loss in volume of 
advertising that the publishing in- 
dustry would suffer. The bill 
would make even concerns of the 
highest repute afraid to advertise. 

After all, what will it profit a 
publisher to be released from re- 
sponsibility if the general effect of 
the bill is to reduce his revenue 
drastically, which will be one of 
the inevitable results if the bill is 
passed as now written? 

The Tugwell Bill, as it stands, 
is dubious and susceptible of many 
interpretations. It will frighten 
the honest advertiser and cut down 
the revenue of media. It will 
make lots of work for lawyers, 
courts and medical experts, but ad- 
vertising agents, advertising man- 
agers and copy writers will go 
crazy trying to make their ads 
conform to the new law. Even 
when their best judgment tells 
them that they are within the law 
they will stand a good chance of 
having some petty bureaucrat sub- 
mit them to costly suits to defend 
their judgment. 


If there is any cheer to be found - 


in the bill, it comes from the pos- 
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sibility of offering lots of jobs to 
the unemployed as censors and 
readers of advertisements in 20,000 
publications. 

Opposed to the Tugwell Bill is 
the Capper Bill. 

One leading advertiser tells 
Printers’ Ink that he believes 
that the Tugwell Bill, in itself 
vicious and absurd, paves the way 
for the enactment of the Capper 
Bill. 

This latter measure is direct, 
simple and understandable. It is 
based on the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute, which has proved 
its soundness and value in twenty- 
five States. 

It does not wander in the fogs 
of “opinion,” “ambiguity” and 
“inference.” It applies with equal 
force to all advertising and not to 
that of foods and drugs alone. 

Already tremendous opposition 
is being generated against the Tug- 
well Bill. There is every indica- 
tion that Washington will soon be 
flooded with indignant protests. 

It is the duty of all who believe 
in advertising to tell Congress in 
no uncertain terms what they 
think of the “ambiguities” and 
“inferences” of the latest produc- 
tion of the brain trust. 





Summer— ‘Summer slump, a 
and Other ‘o™bination of 
Slumps words that had 


its terrors in 1928 
and 1929, has lost some of its 
phantom-raising potency. 

Nevertheless, at present, earnest 
students of the financial pages are 
finding references to the “expected 
seasonal recessions” (recession 
being our current $2 word for 
slump). In many industries there 
is a tendency on the part of exec- 
utives to prepare for lighter busi- 
ness. 

Not so at the executive offices 
of RCA Victor. This company is 
starting on the most intensive sum- 
mer drive of its history. Although 
lightning may occasionally play 
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havoc with the air waves, although 
the quality of radio programs may 
slide downward as the dog days 
approach, RCA Victor realizes that 
the entire population of the United 
States isn’t automatically going to 
turn off its radio during the next 
three or four months. 

The RCA Victor campaign has 
every earmark of good merchandis- 
ing strategy. It is fairly safe to 
predict that as a “seasonal re- 
cession” takes place in the radio 
industry, the down curve on this 
progressive company’s sales charts 
will be by no means as steep as 
that of the curves of some of the 
companies that are now contem- 
plating sitting back and taking it 
on the chin. 





Publicity ran riot 
Mergen and and stubbed its 
the Midget toe in Washing- 
ton last week when Lya Graff, 
circus midget, was placed upon the 
right knee of J. P. Morgan by a 
press agent, and then photographed. 

“T’m the smallest woman in the 
world,” she told all who would 
listen, “and I want to meet the 
richest man in the world.” 

Then came the pose and the pic- 
ture, soon followed by the natural 
indignation of Chairman Fletcher 
of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Later telegrams were sent by the 
Committee “demanding that pic- 
tures taken this morning of wit- 
nesses subpoenaed before this Com- 
mittee be confiscated on penalty of 
photographers being barred from 
all future hearings. The picture re- 
ferred to contains a midget of the 
Ringling Circus.” 

As most of our readers well know, 
Printers’ INK rather strongly be- 
lieves that press-agentry is an evil 
that afflicts publishers and a 
money-waste that afflicts its users. 
In this instance, we might express 
our indignation. But, after all, as 
even Mr. Morgan seemed to feel 
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and as his tittering partners did 
most obviously feel, the incident 
was not wholly lacking in spirit 
sprightliness, and surprise. 

Further, we'll even admit that no 
doubt the interlude helped the 
circus whence the midget came 
Very likely, Washingtonians, hav- 
ing read their newspapers, went 
out to the circus that evening. But 
many of them went, we feel rather 
sure, not to see the circus, itself, 
not even to see the midget, but to 
catch a glimpse, if possible, of the 
man who had the brass to think up 
the idea. 


Heady a Porcelain 

Wine namel Institute, 

Inc., has just 

issued a memorandum, signed hy 

Rudolf W. Staud, to its members 

outlining its policy of co-operation 
with the Government. 

Says Mr. Staud, “Since the or 
ganization of the Institute we have 
concentrated our efforts on prob- 
lems of market development, the 
extension of the uses of porcelain 
enamel and the combating of com- 
petitive finishes and substitutes for 
porcelain enamel. This work musi 
continue and must be expanded.” 

There is great danger that some 
associations, after years of en- 
tanglements with Government com- 
missions, are a little awed by their 
proposed partnership with the 
Government. They feel just a lit 
tle like Cinderella must have felt 
the first time she danced with the 
prince. 

This co-operation is likely to be 
rather heady wine which will throw 
otherwise well-balanced association 
executives into momentary confu- 
sion. If this confusion leads to 
the dropping of sales promotion 
activities, the cost of partnership 
will come too high. 

Therefore, it is to Mr. Staud 
and other trade executives who are 
hewing to the line that Printers’ 
INK offers its hearty congratula- 
tions. 
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FORTUNE has led all general "7 
° . ° Polo . 
monthly magazines in lineage for Sore 
every month of 1933, just as it led The I 
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for the year 1932. Ratios 
Sunset 
House 
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P.S.—FORTUNE for July, 1933, has just} f: 
° ° Pictu 
closed with a 23% gain over July, 1932. Mile 
Radio 
Amer 

*Except for one magazine with a special issue in June. . 
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Four - Year 





1933 
Pages 
Best sabsscesceshiseece 48 
Town & Country (2 is.).... 37 
The Chicagoan ........... 36 
Motor Boating ............ 50 
VYacktiae ccccecccccccececs 48 
Cosmopolitan ........++++. 48 
Home & Field ............ 31 
The Ge olde cacckeses es 26 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 32 
American Magazine ....... 33 
Motion Picture ..........:- 32 
Movie i- een eaancnens 32 
Field & Stream .......... 31 
Ho ae i OS eer 21 
N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 30 
Country Life ..........06. 19 
eGR xc n000dsc0escenes 29 
American Golfer ......... 19 
Nation’s Business ......... 27 
Shadoplay ...eeseeeeeeeres 26 
Christian Herald ......... 16 
The Sportsman ........... 17 
Vanity DEP ccccccccccese 17 
N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 22 
Pole ccesccsvecocecesosess 15 
Popular Mechanics ........ 45 
Soerts BED occccocdcccse 23 
Doge Eee weeksnsscecesss 14 
[The Instructor .........+.. 14 
Harpers Magazine ........ 42 
Popular Science Monthly .. 19 
National Sportsman ....... 19 
SemOe 6606645540666 400008 19 
House Beautiful .......... 13 
New Eng. Edition ......2 
N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 18 
Ouadeer EAS <cccccccccvdec 18 
American Rifleman ........ 18 
eae 11 
Forbes (2 May is.) ...... 17 
Serves ccccccecccoecces 17 
Extension Magazine ...... 10 
Open Road for Boys ...... 16 
Silver Sereem ..ccccccccces 16 
ie Grade Teacher ....... 7 
ME ccccccccccesccceseces 1 


Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 15 
Atlantic Monthly 
Hunting & Fishing 
The Scholastic (2 May is.) 13 
Mag. Wall St. (2 May is.) 14 

1 


Physical Culture .......... 4 
TVOVEE cccrcacdcsessecceces 9 
SeriRMee’® cccccccccccccces 13 
Arts & Decoration ........ 8 


B’dway & Hollywood Movies 13 
Dream World 13 
Elks Magazine 
Real Detective 
Uni. Model Airplane } ews. 11 

1 





True Experiences ........ 1 
Picture PIMy .ccccccccsees 11 
Modern Living ..........- 11 
Screen Romances .......-.. 11 
Radio News ..cccscsccsecs 10 


ne Legion Monthly.. 10 
1 


ollege Humor ........... 0 
Ametiaen TD .cccvcsvese 6 
Y. Met. Edition ..... 11 
POGUE \csanntns¥s.00060s00% 9 
New Guthees ccccccccsseve 9 
ROME cccicccccrccecess 9 
Piles DUR ctdssccccccscccs 9 
Judee CHEOE) ccccccvccccs 9 
Golde TOG sccccccccsees 15 
St. BMD adwccsccccoes 7 
American Forests ......... 7 
Scientific American ....... 6 


Current History 
The Lion 





1933 

Lines 
30,147 
24,353 
23,873 
21,384 
20,635 
20,406 
19,321 
17,296 
14,574 
14,106 
13,816 
13,519 
13,299 
12,966 
19,149 
12,912 
12,546 
12,104 
11,387 
11,201 
11,103 
10,684 


1932 
Lines 
30,336 
27,866 
2 


19,595 


9,996 
15,438 
20,307 


4 

b9, 134 

4,433 
h 


2,672 
5,434 
i12,820 
2,800 
4,617 
3,402 
2,320 
1,770 
2,651 


Record of June Advertising 


1931 1930 1933 
Lines Lines Jan.-June 
51,350 47,479 168,129 
58,969 97,664 149,262 
al1,914 a17,016 106,646 
59,346 73,656 139,590 
36,121 50,965 121,534 
36,199 47,589 129,875 
14,610 10,050 $8,055 
a66,153 al17,749 (106,632 
23,32 8,890 85,375 
32,977 39,599 109,512 

15,37. 16,320 73,66 
10,145 11,762 71,596 
21,793 26,551 60,723 
47, 075 72,607 103,884 
131,714 
47,701 69,745 88,233 
18,367 21,441 80,144 
32,514 31,391 44,450 
38,376 c61,086 75,787 
11,201 
13,958 415,258 63,480 
35,149 51,508 59,169 
37,925 48,483 85,785 
99,246 
19,500 16,464 56,562 
19,936 25,606 75,712 
11,754 40,950 
18,700 21,416 45,845 
12,508 13,355 83,872 
15,260 18,088 53,116 
18,561 21,213 54,504 
13,548 16,040 38,931 
8,396 10,945 39,484 
24,622 36,840 47,645 
81,294 
33,441 
13,330 18,407 39,652 
5,405 6,006 38,320 
16,464 23,541 40,087 
24,274 38,209 37,182 
8,517 8,265 46,837 
11,377 3,921 3,846 
6,382 8,368 38,369 
9,19 41,992 
6,30 7,188 48,751 
d10,660 418,856 37,724 
18,772 21,989 40,433 
10,242 13,349 37,446 
10,230 11,726 32,633 
e14,624 5,735 5,991 
e13,729 ¢26,598 23,365 
14,570 12,007 55,924 
15,716 16,432 44,862 
6,619 10,163 34,094 
24,948 48,342 35,939 
2,203 1,716 25,535 
5,330 9,165 37,412 
7,789 9,344 27,082 
6,319 7,273 33,531 
4,838 5,833 31,260 
5,901 9,268 29,928 
6,435 6,578 27,320 
6,300 29,646 
6,395 4,719 29,299 
7,092 7,620 35,956 
6,110 7,719 26,370 
9,413 10,539 23,367 
19,169 41,015 36,912 
46,577 
8,015 12,390 29,583 
i3,210 16,807 29,379 
4,299 5,200 17,883 
6,009 6,721 24,939 
j18,821 j13,529 22,266 
11,372 11,665 17,395 
3,812 5,731 17,625 
3,850 4,550 18,018 
g4,534 6,867 16,945 
2,646 — 18,026 
3,955 4,392 14,849 


(Continued on following page) 













(Continued from preceding page) 





1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-June 

Nature Magazine ......... 5 2,244 4,545 5,410 5,995 19,0 
Se o66edavuke 0 cbse eb dGee 5 2,032 2,032 3,060 8,280 17,730 
American Mercury ........ 9 1,984 2,324 3,790 5,581 15,572 
Munsey Combination ...... 8 1,792 2,464 2,408 2,632 10,870 
Newsstand Group ......... 8 1,723 1,943 3,854 3,135 11,558 
True Detective Mysicries ce oo 1,384 3,314 9,378 14,277 14,473 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 6 1,288 1,848 2,408 1,736 10,864 

Street & Smith Comb. ; 5 1,008 1,960 1,400 1,176 6,4 
Be GEE Saebeds ccecesee 2 2481 871 1,461 696 4,556 
699,579 838 054 i. 310, 472 1,679,862 4,105,220 
a Two Is. b June & July issues combined. c Includes advertising in extra edition, 
d Four Is. e Three May Is. f Larger Page Size. g Smaller Page Size. h No Is 


i Four May Is. 


j Five May Is. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


SUE inte ite in oendials Si 60 
Ladies’ Home Journal 57 
Good Housekeeping ....... 89 
Beesper’s Weseer .....cces. 54 
Were GC BA) cccccceseses 56 
Woman’s Home Companion 48 
PO? ws6enneesentes« GP 
RGSS: 41 
wkdnns se senbets 32 
Tower Magazines ......... 31 
Pictorial Review .......... 17 
Modern Magazines ........ 24 
Parents’ Magazine ........ 22 
Farmer’s Wife .........-. 14 
Household Magazine ...... 12 
PE ciscadaceeantase 10 
PD, anon caneeibine es 14 
True Confessions ......... 14 
PD MGR cusrsecsesine 14 
Junior League Magazine 13 
DME sceuédustunsces 13 
True Romances aéecseeean 12 
Woman’s World .......... 7 
«Fe enraeer 9 
DENNER coscccaconcesc 5 


Junior Home Magazine ... 8 
Messenger of Sacred Heart. 8 
Babies 


a No Is. 


b Smaller 


40,976 
38,454 
38,023 
36, 550 


400,108 


Page Size. 








39,923 45,702 54,297 y 
46,116 69,485 76,024 9 
52,986 59,508 67,735 7 
42,875 66,332 77,596 ! 
56,049 75,180 91,620 5,1 
35,841 56,459 61,877 ¥ 
26,837 35,968 35,310 7, 
26,402 32,807 32,149 110,808 
17,272 25,443 29,079 80, 
14,292 10,902 a 2,5 
18,813 37,930 42,790 98,9 
10,004 8,930 56,0 
9:972 12,975 11,736 68,8 
9,792 15,365 14,574 60,567 
10,682 13,571 11,352 68,083 
11,423 20,808 20,636 $3,025 
6,399 7,036 31,719 
6,426 9,488 7,293 36,718 
6,135 6,784 32,036 
9,871 12,239 17,946 33,45 
4,414 3,506 26,374 
7,872 8,992 11,579 37,099 
8,435 9,928 9,965 39,861 
4,076 6,489 7,328 22,775 
3,955 5,986 9,056 26,7 1¢ 
a 5,143 8,209 16,558 
2,553 2,548 2,891 11,849 
8,44 
489,415 665,504 701,042 2,711,15 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
(4 May Issues) 








Saturday Evening Post .172 117,880 162,161 a297,526 a397,084 575,81 
nated teneadelae ia 150 264,786 a70,861 85,172 100,659 284,318 
St ST 8 kc ccesbeeans 145 62,205 71,741 a108,435 a140,312 307,152 
American Weekly ......... 31 60,245 al111,900 a118,451 95,827 292,99 
ED antebaes<iv pas eee 85 58,326 71,550 a115,665 136,221 271,74 
Literary Digest ...cccecss 54 24,240 31,023 a50,459 a73,593 143,64 
Business Week ........... 43 al18,523 24,594 40,715 34,543 76,47 
Dt cLedéeetesvnexedt 41 17,949 22,777. = a38,711 a47,494 98,658 
OEE 0005 0e4seneees 16 7,436 25,006 
ED cncnccdeceeeese 18 a6,900 7,900 10,600 11,050 34,213 
New Republic ............ 14 a5,773 4,262 6,076 5,951 30,568 
444, 263 578,769 871,810 1,042,734 2,140,588 
a Five Issues. Last column shows linage for Jan.-May, 1933. 
CANADIAN 
(May Issues) 
Maclean’s (2 is.) ........ 55 38,311 50,075 54,710 69,686 156,089 
Canadian Home Journal 45 31,501 33,911 42,629 46,115 124,512 
DY stan akonneheees> 42 26,384 35,341 43,896 54,772 102,70 
National Home Monthly 33 23,206 24,462 26,637 36,784 84,19 
Tt CED .« 6.0064d0-060 32 22,438 30,827 27,600 20,569 97,846 
Reever GO GP a4+0s ccctes 43 18,011 91,871 
Can. Homes & Gardens 26 =al7,183 25,167 42,874 63,079 74,666 
The Canadian Magazine .. 24 17,134 18,188 8,345 13,775 69,99 
Canadian Business (June). 19 8,017 10, 950 9.030 47.668 
202,185 228, 921. 255,721 304,780 849, 540 
a Larger Page Size. 
Grane “Tetee . «00+ dsceces 1,746,135 2,135,159 3,103,507 3,728,418 9,806,500 
Last column under “Canadian Magazines” shows linage for Jan.-May, 1933. 
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575,817 
284,318 
307,152 
292,996 
271,742 
143,643 
76,475 
98,658 
25,006 
34,213 
30,568 


140,588 


74,666 
69,993 
47.668 


849,540 


806,500 
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ADVERTISING MEN ARE HUMAN! 


ao They've got to be. Else, you 
would not have Gordon Sea- 
grove’s smart Listerine stuff, Phil 
Lennen’s Lysol messages to men, or 
Messrs. Benton’s and Bowles’ potent 
Hellmann’s advertising. 

These, and not a few other effec- 
tive copy appeals, are based upon 
personal problems. Problems deal- 
ing with health, feminine hygiene, 
family relationship, child care, 
beauty, diet or psychology. Such 
problems are noi of such universal 
interest to command the immediate 
attention of the Senate, Prime Min- 
isters or the League of Nations, but 
they do get instant reading from 
the millions and millions who com- 
pose the magazine audiences. Be- 
cause these people are personally 
concerned with similar problems of 
their own. 


That’s why Seagrove, Lennen and 
other ace craftsmen build their 
ads around such human problems. 
Nothing interests people more than 
themselves. 


Frankly, that’s why, too, the edi- 
tors of Physical Culture Magazine 
have long made it a practice to 
include always in their editorial 
programs a variety of articles con- 
cerned with personal problems. 
Timely, absorbing, human articles 
prompted by thousands of volun- 
tary communications received from 
troubled readers asking the editors’ 
advice on pertinent personal prob- 
lems. All of these infinitely helpful 
features are gathered from readers’ 
actual experiences. Many are inti- 
mately written in the first person. 


For instance, in the July issue 
of Physical Culture Magazine, there 
are a number of articles and fea- 
tures touching upon typical, every- 
day problems which the quarter 
of a million readers of Physical 
Culture Magazine are facing and 
of which they are seeking a solu- 
tion. Among these are “How Much 
Should We Spend for Dinner”; 
“The Art of Facial Beauty”; 
“Frigid,” an anonymous article, 
which deals frankly and honestly 
with a marriage problem that has 
wrecked the happiness of a million 
homes; “Depression Gave Us a 
Higher Standard of Living,” “When 
Old Age Is Happy,” and “The Un- 
making of a Neurotic.” 


As the titles of these articles 
poignantly indicate, all are directly 
attuned to the needs of the quarter 
of a million readers of Physical 
Culture Magazine, enabling them to 
find the right solutions to their own 
problems. Because Physical Culture 
repeatedly renders such authorita- 
tive and adequate assistance, its edi- 
tors are rewarded with a loyal and 
responsive audience second to none. 


5 loa 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 



















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





your pedagogue, al- 
though somewhat jittery 
over the excursions and 
alarums that attend the 
current warfare among the 
oil companies, finds quiet 
amusement in a bit of 
cynicism that bears the 
signature of Sunoco. 

It appears that Sun Oil, 
with the superlatives of its 
competitors banging in its 
ears, has deemed it wise to 
snipe from the sidelines. 
Accordingly it has keyed 
an advertisement to the 
theme of adjectives. 

“All the adjectives in the 
dictionary,” says this Sun- 
eco copy in the newspapers, 
“are not as convincing as 
one tankful of Blue Sunoco 
Motor Fuel.” 

Your mentor finds inter- 
est in the illustration. It’s 
a picture of a dictionary, 
opened to the page on 
which would appear the 
word “gasoline.” 

Over the page hangs a 
big reading-glass ; and seen through 
the glass is an array of bristling 
adjectives, arranged in columns 
that are headed: “Positive,” “Com- 
parative,” and “Superlative.” And 
the adjectives, in the order of their 
stepped-up degrees, are these: 

“Anti - knock — uncle - knock— 
knockout; cheap—cheaper—free ; 
extra—extra, extra—extra, extra, 
extra; flexible—stretchier—breaks ; 
lively — rambunctious — uncontroll- 
able; more this—more that—most 
nothing; pep—pepper—cayenne ; 
pick-up—picker-up—wow! potent 
—-impotent—blasphemous; power- 
ful—more explosive—boom!; slick 
—slicker—slipperest ; super—more 
ultra — impossible; swell —more 
sweller—bust.” 

. 





7 


In the term of his Classroom ex- 
perience the Schoolmaster has seen 
far more than his quota of adver- 
tising booklets based on the his- 
torical theme and processes of 
manufacturers. 
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are not as convincing 
as one tankful of 





A number of these have been in- 
teresting, the kind of thing that one 
wants to file away in some reason- 
ably convenient nook for future 
reference. Others have been either 
so incomplete or so pompous!) 
laudatory of the company’s a 
ucts that they have found quick 
and early interment in the waste- 
basket. 

The Worcester Salt Company 
has just issued a booklet on the 
history, refining and use of salt 
which most certainly belongs in the 
category of readable and _ filable 
material. 

It is divided into three sections. 
The first is historical and shows 
many interesting pictures taken 
from old prints and books describ- 
ing the important place that salt 
has taken in world affairs from 
Biblical days down to the present. 
Yes, there is even a picture of 
Gandhi’s followers being arrested 
for refining salt from sea water. 

In the second section the reader 
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is taken for a trip through a salt 
refinery. Here there is an excellent 
combination of simple text with 
graphic pictures, a necessity if 
manufacturing processes are to be 
made interesting to the lay reader. 

The final section deals with the 
uses of salt. In addition to the 
ordinary uses of salt, other helpful 
ones are described. 

In make-up the book is distinc- 
tive, and wholly modern in tone 
with its two-color effects through- 
out. 

The Schoolmaster commends this 
booklet as an excellent example of 
making history and manufacturing 
processes of unusual interest to the 
average consumer. 

*x* * * 

Harassed American publishers 
will get a thrill of sympathy from 
a full-page advertisement by the 
Nottingham Evening Post in a re- 
cent issue of an English advertis- 
ing journal. i 

Although the advertisement is 
based on cricket, that most English 
of all games, you don’t have to be 
a cricketer to understand. The 
center of the page is a picture of 
a batsman, at his left the words 
“Left hand page” and at his right 
the words “Right hand page.” The 
headline, in script, says, “Not so 
much leg theory, please!” Below 
the batsman is the plea, “Will ad- 
vertising agents please give us an 
occasional ball to the off?” 

Cricketer or no cricketer, the 
American publisher will quickly 
realize that here is an English 
newspaper that has had the cour- 
age to spend some real money in 
an effort to stem the steady flow 
of demand for right-hand positions. 

* * * 

Geo. W. Knight, of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, told the Schoolmaster re- 
cently about a display plan tried 
by that financial institution with 
considerable success. 

“The purpose of the plan,” said 
Class member Knight, “was to bring 
the safe deposit idea up from the 
basement vaults and rear vaults of 
our branches to the front of the 
bank where it would receive more 
attention from customers. We de- 


signed a ‘displayer’ to achieve this 
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Exceptional 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
Available 
for Copy, Contact or Both 


Twelve intensive, crowded years in two 
prominent agencies with actual experience 
in every ramification of the business— 
copy, contact, plans, field investigation, 
complete charge of industrial, specialty 
and transportation accounts that are lead- 
ers in their fields. A consistent record 
of progress to partnership in one of the 
largest and most successful agencies. 


Young enough to start again modestly, 
with the conviction that he’s “going some- 
where” in the business. Old enough to 
know he has to prove it to you before he 
gets there. If a large agency has an im- 
portant and exceptionally difficult account 
that requires more-than-average servicing, 
meticulous care and unfailing tact, this 
man can handle it to their satisfaction. 
If a smaller agency wants a young but 
experienced man to pos! his energy and 
creative talent with theirs and grow with 
them, he would welcome the association. 


Married, college graduate, Gentile, advan- 
tageous connections, excellent references. 


New York City preferred, but location 
and starting Salary are less important 
than opportunity. Address “‘K,”’ Box 78, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Back For More 


Several’ May premium advertisers 
are repeating in the June issue. 
They are back for more inquiries 
of the kind received from their 
May insertions. 





* * * 
Keith Clark, Inc.—‘“Have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries 


from representative firms.” 


Cattaraugus Cutlery Company 
repeated because “inquiries have 
been very good.” 

The Hagerstown Leather Co.— 
“Returns from May ad have 
been far in excess of our hopes.” 

New York Advertising Cap 
Co.—“Good response.” 

o + 7 


A number of other May adver- 
tisers have informed us of good 
high-type returns. They, too, say 
they will be back for more. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLy 


Forms for July close June 15 
















Can You Sell 
Space in New York? 


If so, an old-established publishing firm 
starting a new publication would like to 
hear from you. Liberal commission. The 
salesman with proved ability to sell selec- 
tive markets and media will find this a 
real opportunity. 

Phone or write Mr. McCarthy 

250 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Telephone: AShland 4-4723 


Outside of New York 
Representatives are wanted in key cities— 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and the Pacific 
Coast. If you have the right set-up you will 
welcome this addition to your present list. 
Write Mr. McCarthy at above address. 








We certainly congratulate 
you upon the Premium sec- 
tion included in your May, 
1933 issue. This is the best 
summary on the use of Premi- 
ums that we have ever seen.// 


PAUL H. BOLTON, President 
THE BOLTON ADVERTISING CO. 
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end and placed them at the man- 
ager’s desk or at tellers’ windows 
in all of our 126 offices and 
branches. 

“The display device has a back- 
ground made of heavy board, litho- 
graphed. An easel back, mounted 
on the board, holds the display up- 
right. The bond box is supplied 
by the branch from its own vault. 
Inside the box is a lithographed 
representation of jewels, securi- 
ties, etc., held to the top by pads 
of sponge rubber. The displays 
cost around $2 each, including the 
cartons in which they were shipped 
to the branches. 

“We have been pleased to re- 
ceive reports of direct returns in 
the way of increased rentals. Man- 
agers report that customers look 
at the display, handle the bond box, 
ask questions, and rent boxes.” 

* * * 


An antiquarian is W. R. Car- 
penter who submits an advertise- 
ment from Harper’s Weekly, Octo- 
ber 17, 1857. Here we find 
evidence that the halitosis theme in 
American advertising dates back 
many years. 

Fetridge & Company, New York, 
is the advertiser and the advertise- 
ment says: 

“A perfumed breath—what lady 
or gentleman would remain under 
the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the ‘Balm of a Thou- 
sand Flowers’ as a dentifrice would 
not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth white as alabaster? Many 
persons do not know their breath 
is bad, and the subject is so deli- 
cate, their friends will never men- 
tion it.” 

It is slightly disillusioning to find 
out that even the “Her best friend 
wouldn't tell her” theme flourished 
years ago in the fertile imagination 
of some forgotten copy writer. 


Has Roseth Account 


The advertising account of the Roset! 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mothex 


arment bags, is now being handled 
Wylie B. Jones, Inc., New York. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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payable in advance. 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Classified ads 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printers—Direct mail specialist with 
several thousand in printing yearly wants 
private office with printer having $60 
omens minimum in art and creative 
wo Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








James Madison, established vaudeville 
author, issues a Monthly Comedy Service 
for radio programs. $3 copy; $30 annually. 
Also exclusive programs and continuities 
to order, 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 





Long Island Newspaper, complete with 
job printing plant and business for sale, 
m easy terms. For further information 
call A. C. Flamman, 160 Broadway, New 
York City, phone REctor 2-4274. 





Newspaper for Sale 


Old Established Weekly, wealthy suburb 
N. Y., only paper, gross $50,000. Owner 
retiring after 40 years. Box 913, P. I. 





Publisher of magazine for long distance 
bus travelers—originally in New York 
Territory, now spreading to cover entire 
country East of Kansas City—desires 

representatives throughout territory to so- 
licit local ads. Liberal commission. Spe- 
cial low rates on page units for resale. 
Write immediately. References required. 
Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





Startling Advertising Medium that is 
unique and non-competitive. Have ter- 
ritories open for salesmen, jobbers and 
agencies. Suite 1706, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Westchester County (N. Y¥.) represen- 
tative for new high grade weekly publica- 
tion; acquainted with local advertisers; 
car desirable but not essential. Box 907, 
Printers’ Ink, 








Wanted 


Bindery salesman for =~ mphlet catalog 
and publication house. awing account 
against commission. Box 917, 





les Promotion Woman, 30 years old, 
experienced in sales analysis, corre- 
spondence and lecturing. Salary $50 to 
rt with excellent future. Ostrander 
En iployment Agency, 505 Fifth Avenue. 





Salesman between twenty-five and thirty- 
hve years age with thorough knowledge 
ot printing papers and printing, and ex- 
perience in promotional selling through 
jobbers. In —mnange= I — experience 
in detail, references, and —_ 
Box 906, Printers’ lok Py Publishing 








POSITIONS WANTED 








Woman Account Executive, over nine 
years’ experience copy, contact—six 
years with leading New York agency. 
$5,000. Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 














Production Man experienced and cap- 
able. Keen buyer engravings, electros, 
paper and printing. First class typogra- 
and layout man. Box 908, 
rinters’ Ink. 





The Services of a former $9,000 capable 
and experienced all-around trade journal 
business executive and salesman can be 
secured for $5,000; part cash es X ass 
stock, if necessary. Se 909, 





DIRECT MAIL MAN 
Wants a hard job at easy pay. He thinks 
clearly, writes simply, and sells profit- 
ably. Harvard gra uate, 36, married. 
Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 





Woman with Ideas That Sell Merchan- 
dise: Versatile copy writer. Able sales- 
woman, ag ey Capable of- 
fice manager. Experienced. Part, full time 
or job basis. Box 915, P. I. 





SALES STRENGTH! 

Sales executive, unusual record, excep- 
tional references, widely traveled, attrac- 
tive personality, writes constructive sales 
letters, broadly experienced food and 
allied lines (also specialties), desires 
permanent connection offering real o . 
tunity rather than immediate salary. 

916, Printers’ Ink. 





Industrial Paper Publishers!—Does 
your Central Territor AY as wes 

est. Penna., Ohio, ich.) need more 
aggressive and intelligent sales effort, 
and general upbuilding? I can give it. 
Legs years’ = ience, mostly on 
one large successful engineerin; r. 
Know and have confidence of ws large 
industrial advertisers and agencies in 
territory. References showing highest 
qualifications from previous employer 
Will be A> 26, 27, 28; y~ 
sire interviews. ress Box 911, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“AND WHAT 
IS MORE DIFFICULT 
TO ACHIEVE?.. .” 


“You have satisfied the gentlemen who 
really control the budget,” is the close of a letter 
from one of our clients. Not an easy task these 
days when dollars must do double duty. But not 
an unusual comment from our clients, because for 
many years Charles Francis Press has been satisfy- 
ing both the eye and the budget. 
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GS; your printing requires skilled 
craftsmanship and your budget demands the strict- 
est economy, then we have something in common. 


ofMias a memorandum now about 


calling Charles Francis Press first on your next 
printing job and learn just what this better printing 
service means and how pleasing it will be to the 
gentlemen who control your budget. 


Phone MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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During the first five 
months of this year the 
Tribune led all Chicago 
newspapers in total a 
volume of department od 
store advertising. 


Chicago Tribune N 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd St.; W 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg.; Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg.; 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. New 











